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The Development of the Law governing 
Employment and the Undertaking 
in Italy 


by 
Celestino ARENA 
Professor in the University of Pisa 


The successive phases of the development of the corporative 
system in Iialy have been the subject of a series of studies in 
this Review, the most recent of which, from the pen of Mr. A. 
Anselmi ', dealt with the present organisation of the system as 
the outcome of the Act of 5 February 1934. In the following 
article, writing on a background of legal theory and philosophy 
and from the standpoint of the essential principles of Fascism, 
Professor Arena examines the inner significance of the new insti- 
tution, the probable direction in which it may be expected to 
develop, and the influence it is capable of exerting in all domains 
of labour law, especially in the domain of legal and economic 
relations and of the worker’s status within the undertaking. 


NTIL a few years ago the contract of employment in Italy 
was still governed solely by a few provisions of the Civil 
Code relating to the hire of services (in particular sections 1570, 
1627, and 1628), these forming one of the necessarily more 
meagre legal systems taken over from Roman tradition by the 
new individualistic codes of the liberal revolution and only 
inadequately eked out by some rather rudimentary principles 
of social legislation. The contract of employment was the 
object of a great deal of theorising and study, but owing to 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, pp. 6-27 : “ Trade 
Associations and Corporations in Italy after the Recent Reforms’’, by Anselmo 
ANSELMI. 
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divergencies of ideas and interests and the absence of positive 
legislative rules 1, judicial practice was unable to give its sanc- 
tion to many of the theoretical constructions of the jurists. 
Thus, for instance, the courts could not apply the provisions 
of collective agreements and wage concordats to workers and 
employers who were not parties to them, in spite of the neat 
and ingenious solutions proposed by the jurists; and yet the 
jurists were right in thinking that the crucial point in the orga- 
nisation of employment was the transition from the spurious 
collective agreement to the true one, which exists only when 
the agreements between the groups constitute collective rules 
of employment, with power to govern individual relations 
regardless of or even against the will of the individuals concerned. 

Employment relations, which have been the source of 
serious economic and political disturbances in the post-war 
world, were the historical occasion of the vigorous change of 
phase of the social movement that has been in progress in 
Italy within the framework of the State since October 1922. 
This movement, as has appeared more and more clearly in the 
course of time, had deeper roots in the national life of the coun- 
try itself ; but the new order had first to deal with those factors 
which at the time appeared to be the most intractable. This 
critical phase saw the organisation of the national trade asso- 
ciations and the earliest experiments in interassociational 
agreements ; under their influence there gradually came into 
being a new type of conscience, which was given legal sanction 
and encouragement by a prudently drafted Act of 3 April 
1926 *. In the same experimental spirit several more years 
were allowed to elapse before drawing in the legal sphere the 
conclusions of economic logic which pointed to the wisdom 
of strengthening the organisation of collective employment 
relations by that of collective economic relations. This was 
ultimately done by the Corporations Act of 5 February 1934 °, 
which satisfies more fully the basic conditions of any legal 
system of organisation, the conditions, namely, of completeness 
and homogeneity and of constituting a coherent whole of 
interconnected parts. 





1 With the exception of the Act of 1907 providing for the legal recognition 
of contracts of employment in the rice fields and the Acts of 1921 and 1922 con- 
cerning compulsory arbitration in agriculture. 

® INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : Legislative Series, 1926, It. 2. 

3 Idem, 1934, It. 1. 
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THE PRINCIPLES EFFECTING THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
LEGAL ORGANISATION OF COLLECTIVE EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 


This corporative system, the. various elements of which 
are familiar to readers of this Review 1, introduces. a new legal 
order to regulate employment and the national economy, 
embodying transforming principles which have a special power 
of expansion. Not only statute law but also the positive law gov- 
erning employment and economic relations are destined to be 
moulded by it. It is true that the system has only the character 
of an instrument : it does not regulate these relations directly, 
but through the institutions it sets up, i.e. it furnishes the organs 
which are to lay down the rules. But even the system itself 
is the source of rules of life and standards of conduct which are 
legally binding on the individuals and bodies governed by it. 
This new order is a crucible for experiment through which all 
the economic activity of the country flows within the framework 
of the various associations. Starting from this corporative 
activity, the development of the new law passes on into the 
legal sphere, carrying with it its own specific and vital trans- 
forming principles, namely, the corporative principles. 

From this point of view the representation of occupational 
categories under public law is an essential factor, with the 
corresponding substitution of the normative principle of public 
law for the contractual principle of private law. This implies 
much more than a mere revision of the system of the sources 
of the law. Such a system is always designed to fit particular 
economic, political, and social needs, or in other words the con- 
tent that the legal form has to clothe; and in Italy the new 
system is directed towards an aim of social justice: that of 
entrusting the regulation of economic relations to the self- 
protection of the interested parties, appropriately grouped and 
organised, in such a way as to render unnecessary the unequal 
and violent struggle between the classes for the protection of 
their respective interests. Equality of legal status, and con- 
sequently justice in the conclusion of the contract, are thus 
ensured in the best possible way, and the conflicting interests 
of the categories are reconciled within a harmonious and all- 
embracing system of organisation. 





1 Cf. articles in International Labour Review, Sept. 1926, June 1927, May 1928, 
Oct. 1934, and Jan. 1935; and also INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE: Freedom 
of Association, Vol. IV (Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 31), and International 
Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1927-1932. 
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The result of this is a complete overthrow of the contractual 
system which also affects positive law. The new legislation 
governing employment and economic relations is definitely 
departing from the fundamental principles of ordinary civil 
law. Under the latter the law of contracts is strictly indi- 
vidualistic and atomistic, allowing the stronger party to pre- 
dominate on the purely abstract hypothesis of the equivalence 
of the things exchanged, i.e. on the assumption that the sub- 
jective values assigned by each party to the respective marginal 
utilities is the same. The subordination of individual employ- 
ment relations, which in reality place the weaker party at the 
mercy of the stronger, to corporative legal relations is a matter 
of far-reaching importance, the ultimate implications of which 
cannot yet be foreseen. The collective agreement, the rules 
issued by the Corporation, the collective award issued by the 
judge ruling in equity, all tend to curb the impulses of the 
“ organised egoisms’’ which have free play under the safe- 
guards of ordinary civil law, and to defend the individual and 
the group against the dominance of the stronger party. 
A complete organisation, disciplined by the State on the basis 
of the unitary trade association, with a body of rights (mono- 
poly of the legal representation of the category for both parties) 
to guarantee its effectiveness — an organisation which yet 
derives its vital force from the will of the groups themselves : 
such an organisation is more capable of diminishing the possi- 
bilities of injustice latent in the contract of employment than 
are traditional social legislation and a multiplicity of rival 
private trade associations. It is in this way that the organisa- 
tion is destined to exercise its effects on positive law. Even 
its extension, a quantitative element, has a certain qualitative 
importance: it modifies the legal structure of society and 
affects the contents of the whole body of legislation, even 
outside the spheres of economic activity and labour. 

From the standpoint of statute law, the new system implies 
a decentralisation which challenges the twofold principle that 
the sole legislative act is the law issued by the political repre- 
sentative body, and that the doctrine of the separation of 
powers leaves no room for the completion and modification 
of legislation by a judge ruling in equity, i.e. for the creation 
of law. Not only is the sense of the contract altered, but the 
difference between legislation, contract, and judgment is 
narrowed down. It is the trade associations which through 
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their agreements, first contractual and then corporative, create 
a new form of law which is different from statute law, 
more elastic and better able to regulate certain relations than 
legislation or the central authority because it is evolved by the 
interested parties themselves, who have a better knowledge 
of all the requirements of these relations. Private autonomy 
has been replaced by an autonomy of public bodies which 
confers the character of public regulations on the contents 
of the contract of employment by raising the trade associations, 
which formerly were the passive objects of national economic 
policy, to the rank of its active agents as auxiliary organs of 
the State. Contractual rules, corporative rules, and the collec- 
tive judgment itself are sources of objective law, since the two 
essential conditions are fulfilled in respect of them: the bodies 
which issue them are public bodies, and the rules themselves 
are binding, extending in an abstract and general manner to 
all the members of the category concerned. In this way the 
right of representation of the trade association party to the 
agreement is divested of its private character, and the legal 
effects of the collective agreement and corporative rules are 
recognised as being based on autarchy, regarded as the source 
of “ special laws ’’. This principle is destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the development of the new legislation governing 
economic and labour matters, by making the undertaking an 
objective and autonomous entity. 


THE PRINCIPLES EFFECTING THE TRANSFORMATION 
oF PosITIvE Law 


Under the Italian legal system there is no objective regula- 
tion of the contract of employment, whether collective or indi- 
vidual. A number of essential principles in the matter are 
however contained in a document much more weighty than any 
formal law, namely, the Labour Charter!. The Labour Charter 
introduces a new and specifically corporative organisation of eco- 
nomic activity, within the State and intended by it to fulfil 
a higher aim of social justice ; hence its political value. But the 
Labour Charter also has a still greater legal importance, for 
its declarations are the living law of the new social organisation 
of Italy, expressed in the form of general principles which are 
destined to preside over the creation, interpretation, and appli- 





1 Legislative Series, 1927, It. 3. 
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cation of the whole law of the State, and in particular the law 
governing economic and labour matters. The declarations of 
the Charter are the source of the positive concrete rules of this 
law ; they have themselves the substantial character of rules 
of law since, as a result of the Act of 13 December 1928 empower- 
ing the Government to issue regulations having the force of law 
for putting them into full operation, they have become an in- 
tegral part of the legal system and thus pertain to the public 
order of the State. 

Some of the declarations of the Labour Charter (Nos. III, 
IV, V, VI, and X) restate in stricter and more vigorous terms 
the principles of statute law contained in the 1926 Act, trans- 
forming them into principles of positive law. Others lay down 
new principles capable of exercising an important influence on 
the elaboration of positive rules. Those which most directly 
affect the substance of the new law governing labour and the 
undertaking are No. VII, which implies the principle of equality 
and mutual responsibility within the hierarchy of the factors 
of production, and the principle of the responsibility of the 
“ organiser of the undertaking ’’, a term fundamentally different 
from that of “ entrepreneur ’’ ; No. [X, which defines the prac- 
tical forms of the relations between private enterprise and State 
intervention ; No. XII, according to which the principles for 
fixing wages — the normal requirements of life, the possibili- 
ties of production, and the output of labour — with a view 
to reconciling the divergent and opposing interests of the 
parties and of the community, are to be based not so much 
on strict rules of law but rather on equity, i.e. on what the 
relevant public conscience regards as adequate and expe- 
dient at a given moment of time — this legal and social 
conscience which in Italy to-day derives from the specific 
corporative order, and — a characteristic point — is defined 
as a rule of conduct by the same declaration of the Charter ; 
and lastly, No. XXVI, which defines social insurance as a 
“lofty manifestation of the principle of co-operation’’ and 
bases the duty of employers and workers to contribute 
proportionately to its cost on this principle, thus establishing 
a definite legal foundation for the distribution of general labour 
costs, deriving from a concept of association underlying the 
industrial system rather than from welfare provisions of an 
external authority for the protection of a political interest 
of the State, which had seemed to be a substantial advance. 

The major importance of these principles rests on the fact 
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that they form the basis of an economic policy and a correspond- 
ing legal policy which under the urge of a revolutionary will 
are now in course of development. Hence it is important to 
determine the direction of movement of this policy which, while 
adhering closely to the general principles, adapts its successive 
measures to practical requirements. 

It is for this reason that writers are to-day giving critical 
attention to the whole movement of legislation, legal practice, 
and legal theory evolving under the influence of the corporative 
order, so as to determine the intrinsic logic and line of develop- 
ment of this order, examine its more important achievements 
and more significant trends, discover other principles capable 
of throwing light both on established legislation and also on 
the paths of future progress, and build up a system into 
which the new realities can be fitted without delay. 

This task is made easier to-day by the fact that the dynamics 
of the system which is being built up, that is to say, the legisla- 
tive policy which will give substance to the law now in course 
of formation, has been defined by Mussolini in declarations 
made with significant emphasis not very long ago, at the 
second quinquennial assembly of the Fascist regime, on the 
inauguration of the first corporations, and in speeches to the 
workers of Milan and Bari. The legal importance of these decla- 
rations lies in the fact that they have since been confirmed by 
the Grand Council, the constitutional organ of the State which 
lays down supreme political guiding principles in constitu- 
tional matters, among which the organisation of trade associa- 
tions and corporations has been expressly included (Act of 
9 December 1928). According to Mussolini : 

In the Corporative State labour is no longer the passive object but 
the active agent of the economic system, because it is labour which 
forms and accumulates capital... . 

The aim of the Fascist regime in the economic field is the attain- 
ment of a higher social justice, i.e. of an organisation which will 
slowly but surely narrow the gap between the maximum possibili- 
ties and the minimum or zero possibilities of life.... But this in 
itself is not enough. . . . The true and deep-seated equality of mankind 
in regard to work under the system of self-government in production 
in which every producer plays his part (the sole difference lying in the 
scale and scope of individual abilities and responsibilities) . .. implies 


that the workers must learn to understand the process of production 
more and more thoroughly and to collaborate in the necessary regulation. 


Of the two problems thus enunciated by Mussolini, the first 
is essentially one of social policy, while the second, which 
demands the creation or adaptation of concrete institutions 
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governed by appropriate legal principles, is on the contrary 
a problem of economic and legal policy. 

The participation of the workers in the regulation of pro- 
duction may be brought about either in the form of collabo- 
ration between the individual undertaking and the workers 
belonging to it (coesione aziendale, or ‘‘ works cohesion ” or 
in the form of collaboration between the trade associations of 
the employers and the workers of the various undertakings 
outside the latter (coesione sindacale, or “ trade association 
cohesion ’’). Between these two traditional systems comes the 
new form of collaboration which may be called “ corporative 
cohesion ”’. 

The various schemes for labour participation, co-partnership, 
and control in the undertaking necessarily encounter the diffi- 
culties which are inherent in the problem of finding the most 
suitable organism — most suitable, that is, from the economic 
standpoint — for maintaining relations between productive 
undertakings and the occupational associations of the various 
elements of which they consist. The system instituted by the 
Labour Charter seeks to preserve the trade association intact, 
and at the same time to maintain the effectiveness of the private 
undertaking with its power of initiative and responsibility as 
regards organisation. The specific principle of the corporative 
order is to reconcile within itself these two apparently contra- 
dictory conditions. This it does by abandoning the less fertile 
concept of the opposition between the classes and relyingin stead 
on a legal organisation of labour linked up with the develop- 
ment of legislation governing economic activities and in 
particular the undertaking. 

There are two characteristic processes in the corporative 
system : first, the regulation of the relations between the factors 
of production which collaborate in the undertaking (i.e. between 
occupational categories), a form of regulation which appears 
to be achieved, although without the necessary stability and 
completeness, through collective labour agreements; and 
secondly, the regulation of the relations between undertakings 
(i.e. between economic categories), secured principally through 
the classification of occupational categories. But some more 
substantial link is needed between these two processes, and this 
is what the evolution of social ideas, the practice of the trade 
associations, and the movement of legal theory are now engaged 
in building up. The goal in view is the final elimination of the 
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alleged antinomy between the classes, between “ social ’’ factors 
centring round conditions of employment and “ economic ”’ 
factors centring round conditions of production, by integrating 
the regulation of employment relations in a comprehensive 
system of economic regulation. The latter, moreover, must 
not be confined to the regulation of external relations between 
undertakings, but must also penetrate into the individual under- 
taking in order to exercise from within the productive unit 
the more potent influence on the economic system which is 
thus rendered possible. This is a practical way of raising labour 
to the status of an active agent of the economic system, in a 
better industrial order wherein it will be united with capital 
in a genuine partnership. 

The legal instrument for this change was furnished by the 
Act of 5 February 1934, already mentioned, which defines the 
constitution and functions of the corporations better than the 
previous enactments. Here again consideration is given to the 
organ which formulates the rules and to the nature and effica- 
city of these rules; but above all statute law appears as an 
affirmation of positive law which is capable of unforeseen de- 
velopments. Under the new Act the power of the corporations 
is extended from employment relations to the sphere of all 
other economic relations. Production is in fact managed by all 
the categories which are concerned in it, for the categories, repre- 
sented by the employers’ and workers’ associations, are endowed 
with fresh life in the corporation. But more important than this 
is the fact that the power of the corporations is no longer 
restricted by the condition laid down by the earlier Act of 
20 March 1980, which required the consent of the associations 
concerned. In this way the power of the corporation is deprived 
of its contractual basis, and this fact, together with the almost 
legislative formality of publication, etc., confers on the corpo- 
rative rules the character of positive law, pending the advent 
of the constitutional developments already heralded which 
are to invest them with the dignity of formal law. It is not only 
that the action of the body representing the workers’ interests 
is made more effective in that it can now set the corporative 
machinery in motion even without the consent of the employers’ 
association. What is especially important is that the transfor- 
mation of the power of the corporations from a contractual to 
a normative public function solves a problem which had been 
raised by jurists in regard to the interpretation of pre-existing 
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rules, and the corporation itself is invested with the power of 
issuing objective rules directly binding on the organiser of the 
undertaking. 

Thus the way is now clear for the construction of the neces- 
sary link between the two processes of the corporative system 
and for the intervention of the corporation in the undertaking 
on the initiative of the workers’ association alone; this is a 
feature of primary importance whose full consequences cannot 
yet be predicted. The structure of the new system will be 
moulded by the legal conscience now evolving and by economic 
possibilities. And in this connection it may be emphasised that 
the corporative system is not a purely formal and therefore 
Utopian legal construction, but a system closely modelled on 
the practical reality of the essentially corporative nature of the 
economic undertaking. 


THe CoRPORATIVE ESSENCE OF THE Economic UNDERTAKING 


The undertaking is the ideal nucleus of corporatism because 
in it the factors of production, especially employers and workers, 
whom it is the corporation’s purpose to bring into association, 


first come into direct contact in a natural association for a com- 
mon purpose, that of making a definite product. Corporatism 
in its legal form is nothing but the development of this primary 
nucleus on the plane of industrial categories or groups and on 
the national plane, in a series of concentric circles to which 
the individual contract of employment, the collective agreement, 
and the corporative rules, at first partial, and by degrees general, 
exactly correspond. The corporative principle which is thus 
manifested and given practical effect in respect of the totality 
of economic undertakings, both general and sectional — that 
is to say, national production as a whole and the separate 
industrial groups — must penetrate with this added strength 
into the individual undertaking, where that collaboration of 
interests which were divorced by the evolution of capitalism 
and by the liberal revolution may exercise a lasting effect, 
being thus restored to its natural composition in the new cor- 
porative system. 

This corporative essence of the undertaking and of the 
economic system in general is so evident to-day that it inspires 
the constructive policy of the trade unions and of the new 
institutions for economic collaboration even in countries 
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faithful to what they call freedom of association, and indeed 
finds its expression in the structure of the International Labour 
Organisation. It becomes still more evident as modern forms 
of economic association develop. But it is not necessary to 
consider the more extreme contemporary manifestations of 
this tendency in order to recognise that the economic doctrine 
of modern Italy foreshadows the new economic conditions in 
which the typical entrepreneur of capitalism is divested of his 
practical importance as the pivot of the economic system, and 
is regarded only as a kind of abstract entity, a diffuse function. 

As much as 25 years ago the economist Pantaleoni pointed 
out in a memorable study that in the history of the economic 
morphology of the undertaking the function of the entrepreneur 
in the undertaking has constantly shifted under the influence 
of various complex factors of a technical and economic order 
(e.g. the expansion of markets, the division of labour, and the 
rise in the proportion of fixed charges which has accompanied 
the increase in the size of undertakings), until it has almost 
disappeared in the modern joint-stock company, in which the 
functions of the entrepreneur, if they still exist, are vested in a 
hierarchy of paid employees, free from the burden alike of 
ownership and of risk which were essential features of the clas- 
sical conception of the entrepreneur. In every undertaking, 
however elementary its structure, there is in fact a whole series of 
entrepreneurs who co-operate with each other and display all 
the characteristics assigned to the entrepreneur by modern 
economic theory ; that is to say, they organise, guide, and co- 
ordinate the factors of production. In contrast to the Marxian 
theory of concentration, the real entrepreneur to-day appears as 
a diffuse being. 

This “ diffusion’ of the entrepreneur is accompanied by a 
“ diffusion of the net product’, defined nearly a century ago 
by the great economist Ferrara as follows: “ Where several 
persons co-operate in a given process of production, the result 
will be a corresponding number of net products of different and 
even contrary kinds, Each of the producers will have his own, 
because each incurs a particular expense and bears a burden 
of his own in doing his particular work ; thus a series of separate 
activities is formed within the undertaking, each centring round 
the profit of an individual producer. ’’ Anyone who brings pro- 
ductive capital to the common task of production, even personal 
capital of minor value, is, or may regard himself as being, an 
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entrepreneur, a kind of satellite undertaking moving in the orbit 
of a larger one, but with its own autonomous aims and its own 
net income. And the essential candition for the life and pros- 
perity of the undertaking is that all its component parts shall 
function together harmoniously and obtain a return from it 
in the form of profit, wages, interest, or rent. 

If the net product is not an exclusive characteristic of the 
entrepreneur, neither is the incidence of the risk. If it were, 
the workers too would have to be regarded as entrepreneurs, 
because they bear a risk which is perhaps greater than that 
borne by the capitalist — the risk, namely, of employment, 
which is a condition of their existence, and even the risk of their 
lives under the menace of accidents. Above all, however, it 
must be remembered that a premium against risks is included 
in the costs of production. Even this premium is now tending 
to be reduced to a minimum under modern forms of economic and 
social organisation. The risk is dispersing, disintegrating, vanish- 
ing under the law of great numbers, with the aid of insurance 
proper, of speculation against risks, the legal organisation of pro- 
duction and above all of labour (especially where this is on cor- 
porative lines), scientific progress, which reduces technical risks, 
organisation of the undertaking and between undertakings, 
which reduces commercial risks, and lastly, State assistance 
to industries in difficulties. The modern entrepreneur, too, is 
no longer the dominant factor on the market in forming the 
curve of consumers’ tastes and generally taking the initiative in 
production policy. Fluctuations in needs are less difficult to foresee 
now than formerly, because of the growing uniformity imposed 
by law and by technical standardisation, and improvements 
in technical organisation are nowadays due less to individuals 
than to collective organisms, so that it is more a question of 
regulating than of promoting them. The principle of deputed 
authority, and the special ability for which it calls, have now 
given way to the principle of and the ability for co-ordination. 
As initiative and responsibility alike dwindle in importance, 
there is less need for outstanding ability in the single entre- 
preneur, whose services are consequently valued at a lower 
price : nowadays large fortunes are made rather through the 
paper transactions of the world of high finance. 

A factor of paramount importance to-day is that every 
undertaking, as its own dimensions expand, has to turn to 
other undertakings in order to obtain goods and services. In 
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this way economic “complexes”’ arise to which the various kinds 
of capital are not contributed independently, but are in turn 
organised in undertakings. Examples of this order are banks 
and workers’ associations. Banks may be regarded as collective 
undertakings of creditors, bondholders, and the like, which 
dominate the separate productive undertakings from without, 
and which therefore choose the entrepreneurs by their 
power to grant or refuse credit, or even exercise the 
practical functions of the entrepreneur through their own 
delegates on the boards of directors. But the banks in turn can 
operate only within certain technical limits set by factors of a 
psychological, and above all of a political, order (State manage- 
ment of the currency is a case in point), and it is then the money 
market which, through the banks, controls the structural and 
functional life of the undertakings. And it must not be forgotten 
that the State itself is tending more and more to exercise a 
direct influence by controlling credit and banking. 

Far more interesting for our present purpose is the partici- 
pation in the economic complexes of that particular kind of under- 
takings, the workers’ associations (the point of contact between 
“ works cohesion’’ and “ trade association cohesion’’). Out- 
wardly these associations are class organisations ; but in their 
economic aspect they are a method of internal control of the 
groups, designed to enable the latter to participate in the various 
economic complexes on the strongest possible contractual 
footing. The economic justification of the collective agreement 
and the measure of its efficacy must lie in the building up into 
an undertaking, with the mentality of an entrepreneur, of a 
given group of workers, who are thus able to make better terms 
for the hire of their productive services, with other groups of 
workers or with capitalists or with the furnishers of other factors 
of production. 

In this lies the economic essence of the corporation, kindred 
to the corporative essence of the economic undertaking. This 
feature enabled us to define the corporation some years ago 
as an “economic complex”’. It is in fact a conglomerate, welded 
into a complete whole, of undertakings or associations of per- 
sons contributing personal capital with different qualifications 
(entrepreneurs or organisers of productive undertakings, man- 
agers, technicians, manual workers), and of undertakings or as- 
sociations of other kinds of productive capital or services; it has 
its being within the State, which is both the guarantor of legal 
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equilibrium in relation to other groups and also for that very 
reason itself a factor of production (in reality, the producer 
of capital representing “ social cohesion ”’ in general, such as 
legal security, economic organisation, technical progress, insur- 
ance, communications, etc., and, in short, the most varied social 
services, resulting from the growing tendency for the individual 
costs of undertakings to be converted into general costs of pro- 
duction borne by the State). This undoubtedly was the “ corpo- 
ration based on the trade association ’’ (corporazione sindacale), 
which was fully brought into being by. the Act of 5 February 
1934, but whose principles clearly point the way to the intended 
future creation of the “ corporation based on the undertaking”’ 
(corporazione aziendale), that is to say, the legal organisation 
most appropriate to the economic reality of the undertaking, 
which we have seen to be essentially corporative in character. 

The undertaking does not consist of productive activity 
concentrated in a single person who holds in his hands the 
factors of capital and labour and adds to them his own activities 
as entrepreneur, organising and arranging them and bending 
them to his own exclusive aim of a maximum profit, having 
as its counterpart a burden of risk that is also exclusively his 
own. This is the conception of the traditional economic and 
legal system based on individualistic principles. 

In reality the undertaking is much more the concrete, 
objective, and impersonal mechanism for the organisation of 
the various kinds of productive capital, united in the common 
aim of a useful activity which must leave them a profit ; 
an autonomous economic unit, yet also a human partnership 
embracing a multiplicity of individuals with different but 
reconcilable interests, all in their different degrees dependent 
on that profit, with a differentiation and specialisation of manag- 
ing and executive functions, and with a certain continuity of 
existence independent of the persons and fortunes of the entre- 
preneurs or shareholders themselves. In this conception of 
the undertaking the essential feature is the fact of association 
established by the corporation, and this completely absorbs 
the reciprocal exchange of services between the associated 
agents of production. But the undertaking is also a living 
organism, the pivot of the whole mechanism of economic rela- 
tions and now increasingly becoming the pivot of legal, social, 
and political relations as well, because it is the place where 
wealth is produced, and also distributed, and above all 
because it is a social group with individual and collective 
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human relations, contrasting yet disciplined within a hierarchi- 
cal order. 

The positive forms of corporative law and the elaboration 
of its doctrine have not indeed followed the economic and 
technical evolution of the undertaking as here described. It is 
true that labour legislation and even the Commercial Code 
have formally recognised the term ‘ undertaking”, thus ap- 
proximating to its organic reality. But conservative jurists 
still persist in treating these mighty subjects of the new indus- 
trial law like small commercial firms reduced to the person 
of a single individual owner or a mere handful of owners, basing 
their attitude almost exclusively on the objective concept of ma- 
terial possession to the exclusion of the personal factor and the 
function of the organisation of labour.1 Here above all, however, 
the transforming principles of the new corporative law may be 
expected to provide an effective stimulus towards the necessary 
elaboration of legal formule more closely conforming to the 
facts, and many promising efforts in this direction are already 
visible. 


THE CORPORATIVE LEGAL CONSTITUTION OF THE UNDERTAKING 


Positive Italian law has not recognised the unitary concept 
of the undertaking. As a result of this, modern doctrine also 
wavers as regards the notion of the legal entity of the under- 
taking between the various solutions that have been proposed : 
whether, that is to say, it is an autonomous subject of rights, 
or a unified complex of relations, or an object of rights, or, 
finally, a complex act, resulting from the encounter of a number 
of wills bent to a common purpose. There is, however, a strong 
current of legal opinion moving towards recognition of the 
objective unity of the undertaking, which will facilitate a legal 
definition of its nature and — what is more important here — 
of the relations within the undertaking of those who participate 
in it and of their organisations, both among themselves and in 
their relation to the whole. 

The Labour Charter, after laying down the principle that 
the whole body of production is a single unit, goes on to speak 
of the “ organisation ’’ and the “ organiser’’ of the undertaking, 





1 Italian legal terminology uses the two words azienda and impresa, but the 
distinction between them is not clear and seems to be quantitative — i.e. a 
difference of degree — rather than qualitative. The distinction is however implicit 
in the remarks just made in the text. 
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on whom, as such, it lays a special responsibility. The Court 
of Cassation has always recognised the undertaking as having 
a certain legal unity: its economic unity is admitted without 
demur. In the reformed Commercial Code and Code of Civil 
Procedure which are now in preparation there is a tendency 
to recognise this unity. Even the Commercial Code at present 
in force (section 77) recognises commercial companies as legal 
persons by defining them as “ collective entities distinct from 
the persons of their individual members’, thus giving formal 
sanction to the autonomy of the modern undertaking, which 
is now tending to be carried to its extreme consequences, though 
the problem of the relations between the undertaking thus 
personified and its shareholders, the ultimate real owners, 
has not yet been solved. Various other special legal rules regard 
the undertaking in certain of its relations as distinct from the 
rest of the personal fortune of the subject, or regulate it as an 
independent entity with a status different from that of its 
various constituent parts. Once this economic unity, which 
is necessarily reflected in a certain legal unity, has been acknow- 
ledged, it is only a short step from these partial recognitions 
to the explicit juridical recognition of the legal unity of the under- 
taking, which clothes the economic and social phenomenon 
of the modern cell of production in suitable form and sets the 
seal of recognition on that unity which it actually exhibits 
in real life. 

In the accepted doctrine itself there are plenty of constructive 
elements. A good many years ago a theory was evolved (by 
Ferrara) which is satisfactory because it adheres more closely 
to the real economic facts. According to this theory, which is 
the prevailing one to-day, the undertaking is neither a univer- 
sitas juris nor a universitas facti — the traditional categories 
in which jurists have always sought to classify it — but belongs 
to a special category, that of institutions or organisations. It 
appears as a unit, an objective and durable institution which is 
distinct and separate from the person of the manufacturer or 
merchant who is at its head, and which can continue to exist 
unchanged regardless of any transfer of ownership, with its 
own name, its own rights, and its own reputation in the eyes 
of the public. Various factors such as material things, rights, 
relations of economic value summed up in its custom, are bound 
together by a community of purpose, associated in their eco- 
nomic function through the activity of the persons who carry 
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on the activity of the undertaking. This conception, however, 
was not pursued to its ultimate consequences : failing positive 
recognition of the unity of the undertaking it evolved the idea 
of an atomistic regulation of relations within the under- 
taking, left exclusively within the legal orbit of the founder of 
the undertaking and subject to his free right of disposal. 

But the principle on which the theory just summarised is 
based also contains the germ of a contrary theory developed 
by a left-wing movement of thought. The character of an 
institution, or indeed of an organisation, is the negation of all 
atomism; further, it implies normative functions and thus 
makes it possible to set up a special body of legal regulations 
for the undertaking. It is this same theory that lies at the 
root of the general rules of the trade associations, and will in 
due course serve to harmonise the principles of works cohesion 
and trade association cohesion on corporative lines. The 
tendency to organise itself under a body of legal regulations 
of its own is characteristic of every social entity which consti- 
tutes itself naturally or freely, whether within or without the 
State. There is a form of public law governing undertakings 
as institutions which seek individually or through their amal- 
gamations to impose their will to economic organisation and 
legal regulation both on their own associates and on outsiders, 
thus taking upon themselves the legislative function of State 
and society (Romano). Productive undertakings and their com- 
plexes, the trade associations, and the corporative amalgam 
of undertakings and associations, as social institutions or orga- 
nisations resulting from the co-ordination of various elements, 
have or can have a special autonomous body of legal regulation 
co-ordinated in turn’ with that of the State, as is particularly 
evident in the Italian corporative order. 

Now, out of the fact that the undertaking, as an institution, 
possesses normative powers, its own legal order, internal and 
external, governing its relations with the community, with other 
undertakings, and with the organisation of its staff (rules of 
employment and works regulations: the standards governing 
the organisation of collective relations within the undertaking), 
there derives a certain autonomy of the law governing the 
objectified undertaking (no longer the sum of the individual 
relations between the entrepreneur and the individual suppliers 
of labour and other services), which implies the legal unity 
of the undertaking, thus anticipating theory in the determina- 


2 
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tion of its nature and legal organisation. As regards employment 
relations in particular, the importance of their purpose—the 
production and distribution of a common product—is regarded 
as so great as to warrant the establishment of a legal order 
implying its recognition as such. 

Moreover, this character of unity and autonomy brings into 
prominence not so much the factor of material wealth, the 
static structural element in the undertaking which is alone 
considered by traditional theory, as its dynamic element of 
functional organisation ; this is more appropriate to the com- 
plicated nexus of economic relations, no longer affecting assets 
and liabilities alone, which weave themselves within as well 
as around the undertaking, and thus constitute a vital part of it, 
and indeed the very centre of its being. The undertaking is a 
complex of external means of labour, utilising and organising the 
factors of production—productive labour rather than goods; a 
phenomenon of aggregation embracing not only things but also 
persons, namely, the collaborators in the undertaking, to quote 
the expression used in his definition of the undertaking by an 
eminent jurist (Carnelutti). This notron was not however carried 
to its logical conclusion of a legal structure taking account 
only of the personal function in the new category of the “ activity 
of the undertaking ’’, as proposed by other theorists (Carrara) 
but not accepted in the official doctrine. Nevertheless this is 
following the practice of the courts, and the amendments to 
legislation already mentioned, in consistently giving due con- 
sideration to the multiplicity of the factors entering into the 
structure of the undertaking and the legal rules relating to 
them ; but by laying special stress on the importance or pre- 
ponderance of the function of the undertaking as a whole it is 
laying the foundations of a unitary theory and finding the 
justification for a corresponding unitary system of regulation 
applying to the functions of the undertaking. 

The legal unity of the undertaking emerges more clearly 
from certain special aspects of its essence : (1) from its character 
as a legal association of persons, owning productive capital and 
having the interests connected with this capital which gravitate 
round the interest in the maximum productivity of the association 
constituted with a view to a common profit ; and (2) from its 
character as a social group, not necessarily bound to a single 
individual, the entrepreneur, but having a legally protected 
existence as the collective holder of a general interest. We have 
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here two groups of problems which shed light on each other, 
and correspond exactly to: (1) the problems of the relations 
between the personified objective organisation and its creator 
or head, and its collaborators, both within the undertaking itself 
and with reference to the trade association cohesion of the 
various categories collaborating in it (in concrete form, the 
reciprocal rights and duties of the objectified undertaking, 
its head, its staff, and the trade associations concerned) ; (2) the 
problems of the relations between the same organisation and its 
creator or head, and the State, which, among other things, 
acts mainly through the medium of the occupational category, 
unified within it in respect of all its varied interests, i.e. through 
the medium of the corporation (in concrete form, the reciprocal 
rights and duties of the undertaking and its head, the corporation, 
and the State). 

If it is considered that the elements co-ordinated in the 
undertaking for a productive purpose, which is what gives the 
character of an institution to the whole, are not only different 
kinds of goods, the factors of production (economic category), but 
also different interests (of the owners of these goods ; historico- 
legal category), “ the stamp of unity no longer derives from the 
apparent owner of the goods, but from the purpose, which is 
precisely what forms the objective organisation’’ (Finzi). 
It is a unit with one common purpose, even if it appears to be 
owned solely by the entrepreneur, who in virtue of a legal 
fiction confers on the institution that unity which in reality it 
possesses in its own right. 

The objectification of the undertaking, and its personifica- 
tion in relation to this objectification on the one hand, and on 
the other to the relations between the various holders of capital 
and of the corresponding interests, are two factors which have 
the effect of weakening the narrowly personal character of its 
assignment to the creator and organiser regarded as the 
sole entrepreneur. In modern forms of collective organisation 
in particular the initial personal creation of the entrepreneur 
is absorbed into the organisation, in which there is a complete 
fusion of all values and personal elements. The custom of the 
firm, which according to the prevailing doctrine is the essence, 
the inherent quality, and the mode of being of the undertaking, 
whether it relates to the subjective or to the objective element, 
is merged in the organisation and is the combination of the 
various interests converging in the undertaking ; protected as 
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it now is by the law in various forms, no longer for the exclusive 
benefit of a single person, it constitutes the legal valorisation 
of the unity of the undertaking. The undertaking is gradually 
acquiring a strength and stability of its own, which are making 
it independent of its creator and its collaborators. It is absorbing 
into itself its constituent elements and thus creating an interest 
which is not merely the sum of the separate interests of these 
elements, nor the exclusive interest of any one of them—whether 
entrepreneur, executive staff, or workers—but something 
different and specific towards which the interests of these various 
elements tend to converge even when they appear to be in 
conflict with it. Each of the collaborators in the undertaking 
works not only to further his own particular interests, but in 
fact, consciously or unconsciously, for the interests of the 
undertaking as a whole, and therefore for the benefit of its other 
factors and elements (Cesarini-Sforza). 

A more advanced current of thought (Mossa) sees in this 
synthesis of interests a special type of association capable not 
only of bold developments in practical law but also and above 
all of exerting a special legal force in the domain of social 
policy, which is tending to permeate the whole system of eco- 
nomic and labour regulation. Under the system established 
by the Labour Charter, labour and the other factors of pro- 
duction, all considered in their personal form, are placed on 
an equal footing in the undertaking, this leading to a form of 
association between undertaking and labour, to a “ partnership ”’ 
taking due account of the personal elements collaborating 
therein : capitalists, technicians, executive staff, and workers. 
It is a “ partnership’ between the various categories of col- 
laborators, an effective undertaking going beyond the fiction 
of commercial law which regards the shareholders alone as 
partners in the undertaking. It implies the legal personality 
of the undertaking regarded as a person and as an association, 
not for the purposes of its creator and present head but as an 
individual entity, a “ collaboration of the partnership type ’’, 
involving recognition of a legal protection of the interests of 
the various participants, with a system of concrete responsibility. 
The new labour law is the “ internal law of the personal organisa- 
tion of the undertaking ’’, which can best be modelled on the 
law governing this undertaking and can in turn modify this 
law in the direction of public law for a supreme interest of the 
State. 
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COROLLARIES OF PrRactTIcaAL Law 


The various original aspects of individual and collective 
labour law are subject to the influence of the principles set out 
above, and their latest tendencies are further proof of these 
principles. A few instances may be given, beginning with 
what has been regarded as the “ explosive’’ element in this 
branch of law: the relations between the one who commands 
and the many who obey. 

The entrepreneur is not the master but the responsible 
controller of the undertaking. The status of the worker who 
is subordinate to the will of another person is not, as the civil 
law theory (Barassi) maintains, a “ legal state of subordination ”’ 
created by the individual contract of employment, which would 
bind the worker to place all his energies at the disposal of 
that person whose profits are the central] purpose of the under- 
taking. The worker is at the disposal of the head of the under- 
taking, that is to say, in practice, of the executive staff, since 
the latter occupy the highest rank in the hierarchical organis- 
ation, which is not an arbitrary feature but plays an essential 
part in the conduct of the undertaking and in ensuring a better 
co-ordination of all the activities directed to the common 
task of production. The relation of dependence is inherent 
in the concept of a hierarchy of ability, which in turn is an 
essential feature of institutional organisation, and its limits 
are set by the objective aims of the institution. The power 
of management is a regulative power and is not conferred by 
private contracts with the undertaking. The courts have 
laid down the principle that the worker “forms part of the 
technical and administrative complex of the undertaking and 
that his activities are therefore subject to the internal regu- 
lations governing the whole of its organisation.” As a rule, 
the collective agreements contain clauses stipulating that the 
workers are subordinate to their immediate chiefs in the hier- 
archical order. The fundamental Act on the contract of em- 
ployment of private salaried employees (the Legislative Decree 
of 18 November 1924) was based on this concept of “ active 
collaboration’? between employer and workers, which was sub- 
sequently incorporated as a general principle in a well-known 
declaration of the Labour Charter, and which a strong move- 
ment of opinion would wish to see extended to all employ- 
ment relations, including those of manual workers. Under this 
Act special guarantees are laid down to prevent the complete 
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subordination of the worker, who must not, as it were, be 
condemned to a status of inferiority. Its general aim is to 
confirm the notion of collaboration in management, and there- 
fore of relations between “collaborating partners’’, in the 
undertaking, to which employers and workers alike devote 
their activities for a common purpose and impelled by the 
same interest. The ties between the undertaking and its work- 
ers, within the economic and legal unit in which they are 
brought together, are so close that their respective interests 
cannot be given due consideration unless each enjoys full 
autonomy, although within the limits of respect for the common 
interest which are fixed by the necessity for a hierarchical 
organisation. 

The performance of the workers’ task and the implicit 
obligations of non-competition and loyalty, which in fact are 
reciprocal, also have the same origin. They arise out of the 
fact that the worker engaged in an undertaking becomes an 
active element in the undertaking and must bend his will to 
its purposes (which does not mean to the exclusive profit of 
the entrepreneur), contributing to its service all that an active 
collaborator in the undertaking can give. The disciplinary 
power resides in the function of the organiser or head of the 
undertaking and is justified by his consequent social respon- 
sibility, not by the fact of his being the party that reaps the 
advantage of the contractual relation and the profit resulting 
from it; it is subject to the control of the judicial authorities 
and to the intervention of the trade associations (section 4 
of the Legislative Decree of 26 February 1928). There is a 
tendency to restrict the right of dismissal to cases in which 
serious reasons can be adduced; the stipulation that there 
must be “ sufficient cause ’’ for the termination of the contract 
without notice prevents the arbitrary will of the employer 
from becoming a determining factor in dismissal. This provision 
is laid down in the Act on private salaried employees, and the 
same rule has been applied by the courts to the employment 
of manual workers. 

Moreover, labour is tending to become not only an active 
but also a stable element in the undertaking. The undertaking 
is an entity, and employment relations are not so much 
relations with the employer as with this entity. The principle 
that a social interest is involved in the maintenance of the 
contract leads the State to intervene in order to ensure the 
continuance of the employment relation even if the under- 
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taking changes hands. The contract of employment is therefore 
transferred with the whole organisation of the undertaking. 
This principle is laid down in section 11 of the Act concerning 
private salaried employees and is generalised by the Labour 
Charter ; it is based on the theory that the change of owner- 
ship cannot in any way affect the continuance of the under- 
taking as an institution, or, in other words, on its objective 
and autonomous existence. The same principle explains the 
maintenance of the contract on the death of the owner of the 
undertaking and also during periods of military service or 
sickness on the workers’ part, as provided by the Labour 
Charter. The annual holidays for which the Labour Charter 
also provides are accounted for in the same way. 

The criteria governing the management and organisation 
of the undertaking also determine the distribution of costs 
and profits, and therefore of the net income of all who parti- 
cipate in the common process of production. This explains 
the workers’ claim to participate in management, although 
within the limits set by the technical and economic needs of 
the hierarchical organisation which the common interest 
requires. Within these limits this participation in management 
ensures the maximum economic efficiency of the undertaking, 
and is all the more necessary to-day when a high pitch of tech- 
nical organisation, involving extreme physical fatigue and in 
general a greater expenditure of energy and more risk for the 
worker, demands his willing co-operation as a condition for 
the successful application of modern methods. The Central 
Corporative Committee, on which a Legislative Decree has con- 
ferred the same normative powers of laying down legal rules as 
are possessed by the National Council of Corporations, and which 
is a factor of high authority in the field of economic policy, 
recently decided that the adoption and application of any 
system of output bonuses or piece rates must be settled by 
collective regulation, that it must be made possible for the 
worker to know what are the components of his remuneration, 
and that what constitutes normal output must not be decided 
by one of the parties alone but by agreement between the trade 
associations of employers and workers. 

The extension in modern times of systems of payment 
by results as compared with payment by time—two metheds 
of payment differing in their legal nature—reduces the element 
of subordination and indirectly reflects the interest of labour 
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in the economic risks and profits of the undertaking. Generally 
speaking, none of the factors of production, not excluding 
labour, are unaffected. by the risks and fluctuating profits 
of the undertaking, even if from the legal standpoint their 
claims are settled by means of a fixed part of the product. 
The concrete form of payment by a share in profits is not 
unknown to positive law in Italy, and is specifically mentioned 
in section 10 of the Act on private salaried employees already 
cited ; but the principle of the workers’ share in the risks and 
profits of the undertaking is affirmed in more general terms 
in the Labour Charter, where the “ possibilities of production ”’ 
are mentioned as one of the obligatory criteria for the fixing of 
wages. This is an indirect way of associating the workers with 
the good and evil fortunes of the undertaking by means of 
a revision of the terms of the contract, the new system 
allowing greater flexibility in this respect. But this is a long 
way from forms of participation which might endanger the 
desirable balance between works cohesion and trade association 
cohesion. 


The explanatory memorandum accompanying the Act of 
5 February 1924 states that it is an accepted principle that 


“not only must the trade association continue to exist, but 
it must also be strengthened and continually acquire a stronger 
individuality ’’. Under the Italian system trade organisation 
is Specifically corporative ; but this does not divest the oppos- 
ing interests concerned of their natural antagonism. With 
mixed associations the position is otherwise; as stated in 
the parliamentary debate on the same Act, “ equilibrium 
between the various factors of production cannot be maintained 
and the entrepreneur and the workers are brought together in 
such a way as to engender confusion and mistrust. ”’ 

The trade association has a task of great importance to ful- 
fil in the formation of the new labour law, as the embodiment 
of an intermediate form of regulation midway between the two 
extremes of individualism and collectivism, and thus capable 
of supplying the deficiencies alike of individual autonomy and 
of rules imposed entirely by the public authority. The standards 
resulting from contractual agreements between opposing trade 
associations establish the rules of the undertaking in the com- 
mon interest, these rules being subsequently administered, 
also in the common interest, by the hierarchy of the staff: 
the head of the undertaking, the managerial staff, and so on 
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down through the various executive agents. The contractual 
element in individual employment relations disappears, as 
we have already seen, with individual aytonomy and is super- 
seded by an objective and socially inspired form of regulation, 
deriving not from the undertaking (which would represent a 
return to the old relationship of master and man incompatible 
with the present-day temper of industrial organisation), nor 
from the dictates of an entirely external bureaucracy, 
but from the occupational categories concerned. It is the 
latter which are responsible for constructing that special body 
of legal regulations in which the individual contract of employ- 
ment takes its place, reduced as it is to a mere acceptance of 
standardised terms, a purely formal transaction in which the 
individual has no power to fix the contents. Even the worker’s 
freedom to choose his work is destroyed by the familiar character- 
istics of modern work, and the Central Corporative Committee 
has recently decided that collective agreements must reduce 
to a minimum the employers’ freedom to choose specific workers 
from the employment exchange registers, allowing it only in 
respect of skilled workers. 

In practice, the intervention of the trade association in 
the undertaking is an everyday occurrence, taking place when- 
ever the economic and moral interests of the workers are at 
stake, as, for instance, in the case of special works agreements 
concerning wages, the fixing and revision of piece rates, disci- 
plinary relations, and scientific management. The recognised 
trade association intervenes through the medium of delegates 
chosen, sometimes for a specific purpose only, from among 
the workers in the undertaking. But there is nothing to prevent 
satisfaction being given to the request put forward by the 
recognised workers’ associations for “ direct and systematic 
contacts between workers and management by means of period- 
ical consultations with boards of experts set up by the workers’ 
association ’’. 

It is noteworthy that with the downfall of the atomistic 
conception of employment or industrial relations as the sum 
of individual contracts binding the employer separately to 
each worker, the normative relation of organisation set up 
in its place has absorbed not merely the former compulsory 
relations of exchange, but also the rules of employment of 
the undertaking. These are now no longer fixed unilaterally 
by the employer and inserted in the series of individual contracts 
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of employment : section 54 of the Administrative Regulations 
under the Act of 1926 has transferred them to the sphere of 
the collective agreement, to which they must conform ; they 
are discussed between the employers’ and workers’ associations, 
and essentially form part of the collective agreement itself. 
Moreover, the rules of employment concern the organisation 
of the undertaking as a whole, and are tending to become 
genuine rules of management, and not merely rules governing 
discipline or employment in general. 

With its scope thus enlarged and its normative powers 
thus strengthened, the collective agreement is extending its 
provisions to cover mere interests, and convert them, directly 
or indirectly, into specific rights of the worker and of the trade 
association, in relation to the undertaking and its creator or 
head. The trade association is several times, both in the 1926 
Act and in the Labour Charter, declared to be the guardian 
of the moral and material interests of the occupational cate- 
gories ; the legal guarantors of this guardianship are the special 
labour tribunals, whose competence extends even to mere 
interests which have not yet been secured by law. 

Thus the trade association is restricting more and more 
narrowly the technical and economic autonomy of the organiser 
of the undertaking, and is strengthening and developing the 
undertaking itself as an objective and autonomous entity. 
Some collective agreements contain, for instance, clauses 
fixing the number of shifts and the number and kind of workers 
of whom they are to consist, as well as clauses that do not 
relate at all or relate only indirectly to the organisation of 
labour, but rather concern the organisation of production. 
This is more especially the case in the contract for share farmers, 
which is defined by the Corporation of Agriculture as a “ special 
contract of partnership ’’, while under an Act of 3 April 1933 
the collective agreement for share farmers concluded between 
the two trade associations concerned was given the force of 
law, being significantly placed under the same form of regu- 
lation as applies to collective employment relations. A still 
more advanced instance is the share-farming experiment in 
the Mantua district, since extended to Latium. This interven- 
tion of the trade association in the undertaking, through a 
system of legally protected relations, also,extends into the 
field of industry. Evidence of this is the tendency for the 
scope and compulsory force of the collective agreement 
concluded between the trade associations to cover in general 
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not only employment relations but also the economic manage- 
ment of the undertaking as well, thus giving the worker a 
direct interest in the undertaking from the economic stand- 
point (Bottai). 

We have already seen that the most appropriate agency 
to-day for the collective regulation of economic relations in 
the true sense is the corporation, that is to say, the unified 
category as a whole, organised and incorporated into the 
administration of the State. This is what gives the corporative 
system of regulation its distinctive character. The State inter- 
venes more directly, even though it does so through the instru- 
mentality of the categories themselves, in order to restrict 
the technical and economic freedom of the organiser of the 
undertaking. This leads us on to the subject of the relations 
between State and undertaking. 

The traditional law governing undertakings, like the law 
of property, confers an absolute and wholly personal right of 
mastership. But the law of property is now in course of trans- 
formation, as regards its scope on the one hand, in consequence 
of the limitation of the recognised rights of the owner, and on 
the other as regards the sphere within which private ownership 
is permissible, which is undergoing constant erosion. The will 
of the owner is being increasingly subordinated to the will 
of the public authorities, either in order to secure the attain- 
ment of objectives which may not necessarily be identical 
with the personal objectives of the owner, or in order to establish 
forms of protection which involve a reduction or limitation 
of private autonomy (Vassalli). 

This social conception of property is particularly applicable 
to the undertaking, for two kinds of reasons. In the first 
place, the need for protection referred to above is becoming 
more general, owing to the more frequent occasions for diver- 
gence between individual and social interests afforded by the 
traditional inequality in the contractual position of the parties, 
which vitiates collective social relations in the large under- 
taking. The worker represents a social interest, economically 
speaking as a producer and morally as a citizen, and his 
protection is independent even of the existence of a con- 
tract. His engagement, his incorporation in the organised 
complex which constitutes the undertaking, the fact of 
his belonging to an undertaking—these are the essential 
facts alluded to in a number of labour laws as justifying 
State intervention in the relations between undertaking 
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and worker, and they represent a further recognition of 
the existence of the undertaking as an autonomous and 
objective entity. This is still more clearly shown by the second 
group of reasons. Not only does the undertaking benefit by 
the productive services of organised society : it is itself a social 
creation. The State recognises the undertaking as a social 
entity, towards which the organiser or head has definite obli- 
gations. In contrast to the conception of the right of ownership 
under private law as power over a combination of material 
objects and the right to pursue the largest possible profit, 
the undertaking under the new system is bound, for social 
reasons, to consider the interests of labour and of the com- 
munity, a duty recalling the private exercise of social functions 
(Zanobini). The undertaking must be run in a spirit of social 
utility; hence the duty to observe rules dictated by the 
general interest and the organiser’s responsibility in respect 
of this interest and of the interests of his collaborators. 
This obligation on the part of the organiser and entrepreneur 
to consider the economic aims of the undertaking, in which 
so many interests besides his own converge, is what sets the 
seal on the objective existence, autonomy, and unity of the 
undertaking. 

The life of the undertaking as an autonomous entity not 
necessarily bound to a single person, and not the interest 
of that person, is becoming the object of a more and more 
highly developed body of legal regulation. Under the new 
Penal Code and the Commercial Code in the amended form 
now under consideration, the legal protection of the economic 
system, and of the undertaking as such, is regarded as directly 
concerning not the material interests of the owner, but a public 
interest, “the proper, free, and normal development of the 
essential factors of production and of the wealth of the nation ”’, 
as explained in the preamble to the first of these Codes. The 
community has an interest in the continued existence of the 
undertaking, even if the entrepreneur is ruined and the organiser 
has proved incompetent. The Institute for Industrial Recon- 
struction, a public body responsible for furnishing credit to 
industries (Legislative Decree of 23 January 1933), subordinates 
the granting of credit to sound undertakings and of assistance 
to those in difficulties to the condition that the entrepreneur, 
organisers, and executive staff shall be wisely chosen, and if 
necessary replaced, and that changes shall be made in the 
size and arrangement of the undertaking. The State controls 
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the size of undertakings in the interests of the community 
and of employment by means of the permits which must be 
obtained beforehand for the establishment of new industrial 
concerns and the extension of existing ones (Act of 12 January 
1933). A board constituted on corporative lines is consulted 
in regard to requests for these permits, pending the transfer 
of the subject to the direct competence of the corporations 
themselves, together with the formation of compulsory con- | 
sortiums and of mixed joint-stock companies, with the parti- 
cipation of private bodies and the State—the latter a form of 
industrial organisation which seems likely to become increas- 
ingly important in future. 

It is also to the interests of the community, and therefore 
of the State, that the product of the productive complex 
shall be as large as possible, not only for the benefit of the 
entrepreneur, but also in the interest of all the collaborators 
in the undertaking, which usually coincides with the interest 
of the community. The multiplicity of complex ties which 
form between the various elements in the undertaking, and 
which are not confined to the mere relation of exchange based 
on the individualistic principles of private law, make it neces- 
sary for the State to provide a legal instrument for their pro- 
tection. Only on this condition can the common objectives 
of the productive complex be attained, through the creation 
of a balance of interests, to which relations of dominance 
inspired by private interests are no longer appropriate. In a 
law State, such as the corporative State aspires to be (and 
in this connection we may recall the declaration of the 
Labour Charter that the trade associations have to safe- 
guard the interests of the categories they represent, even in 
relation to the State), the protection in question must be able 
to extend to limiting even the rights of sovereignty. This 
point raises the question of the relations between the com- 
petence of the administrative authorities and the supervisory 
function of the judicial authorities. Judicial powers in respect 
of all economic disputes are tending to be concentrated in 
the hands of the labour tribunals, whose competence has been 
recognised by the courts to extend to disputes arising out of 
collective economic agreements and the relations governed 
by them, in whatever form, in the same way and with the 
same force as to collective labour agreements (judicial control 
entrusted to general economic tribunals). 
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But the fact that the corporations are destined to intervene 
to an ever-growing extent in the undertaking with a view 
to the comprehensive regulation of economic relations between 
the productive unit, its collaborators, and the State, and that 
through the medium of the corporations the unified categories 
have become part of the State, is bound to facilitate the solving 
of these problems on uniform lines. This leads back to the 
crucial question of the sources of the law that is now in course 
of solution. There appears to be an amalgamation, which is 
both original and in harmony with the general needs of the times, 
between the following elements: individual autonomy, neces- 
sarily with restrictions ; the power of decision of the categories 
on a contractual basis, which is the collective manifestation 
of that autonomy, but endowed with normative force ; legal 
rules laid down by the unified category (corporation), and with 
no contractual basis—not only acts of conciliation, but also 
the power to issue a genuine arbitration award, which it is 
proposed to entrust to the corporation itself; the collective 
award of the economic tribunals, which is part contractual 
and part legal; and, lastly, formal statute law for the protec- 
tion of the permanent exclusive interests of the State within 
the ever-narrowing sphere in which these interests do not 
coincide with those of the categories, even though the latter 
are incorporated in the State. 

There is a left-wing school of thought which is seeking 
to do away entirely not only with individual autonomy, but 
also with the autonomy of the trade association as well 
(Spirito-Volpicelli). If, it is argued, the undertaking is a 
social creation for social purposes, it is possible to speak 
of attaching it directly to the corporation. This school of 
thought looks upon the corporative system as a system for 
the complete organisation of the individual by the State, in 
which the trade association no longer has any part to play. 
The real individual, the only subject of law, is the State, and 
the State, as regulator of the public economy, cannot brook 
the separate existence of the individual and his occupational 
organisation, but must absorb them into itself through the 
medium of the “ proprietary corporation of the State’’. This 
proprietary corporation is actually in course of evolution, not 
precisely in the form just described, but rather in the form 
which we have seen emerging from the various institutions 
of positive law and the various authoritative pronouncements 
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on legislative policy. The corporative process of socialisation 
and State control which is now in progress, whose final outcome 
cannot easily be foreseen, implies a certain measure of indi- 
vidualism for its operation. If the individual were eliminated 
and the autonomy of his will destroyed, the corporation too 
would disappear. The corporative system is conscious of this 
danger of communism, and is distinguished from communism 
by the fact that it does not wish to destroy, but on the contrary 
to strengthen the sources of vitality that lie in the individual, 
the mainspring of social dynamics, both as an individual unit 
of value and as a member of the sectional associations which 
he forms and which are differentiated, according to interests 
and abilities, in economic bodies of various sizes. The originality 
of the new corporative system lies precisely in the possibility it 
affords of reconciling, within its new forms, the vital elements 
of the liberty to work and freedom of association with the 
fundamental principles of State organisation. 


CONCLUSION 


A new industrial system, equally far removed from individ- 
ualism and from collectivism, is being built up in Italy. On 
the groundwork of a new legal regulation of employment and 
the undertaking, and of the national economy in general, this 
system is seeking new forms of association through which to 
bring about the desired harmony between capital and labour 
in a more equitable and therefore socially more useful order. 
Although it is hampered by difficulties arising out of dogmatic 
traditions and the technique of legislation, as well as out of deeply- 
rooted divergences of interests, the efficiency and therefore 
the durability of the system, with its prudent and considered 
course of development, are assured solely by means of spon- 
taneous creations, as is the characteristic of living institutions. 
While these institutions are still in course of construction some 
of their aspects must necessarily escape the precise definitions 
of economic and legal science, which could only be arbitrary 
and incomplete. What is important, however, is that behind 
the positive rules and their interpretation there shall develop 
progressively that economic and legal conscience without 
which no boldly constructed system is possible. 
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For over a century the organisation of technical education in 
Great Britain has been consistently based on the view that the 
responsibility for training recruits to industry or commerce should 
be shared between the employer and the school, the employer pro- 
viding the training in workshop or commercial practice, while the 
school teaches the scientific or other principles underlying this 
practice. During recent years great changes have taken place in the 
system, largely as a result of closer co-ordination of general and 
technical education on the one hand, and increased co-operation 
between educational and trade organisations on the other, but this 
fundamental conception, which is in accordance with British 
traditions and the British habit of mind, still persists. The author 
of the following article has for many years had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of studying the educational needs of industry and commerce, 
and has also made a close study of methods of vocational training 
in various other European countries. In the following account 
of the historical development and present scope and organisation 
of technical education in Great Britain, he specially stresses two 
points as essential to an understanding of the British conditions : 
first, the strong belief that the school should never attempt to do 
what the works can do better; and secondly, the enormous poten- 
tialities of the development in recent years of the British system 
of general education, the influence of which on technical education 
is only just beginning. 


I. 


N AN article descriptive of the various international organi- 
sations for the exchange of information relating to technical 
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education, a recent writer, who is well acquainted with the facts, 
refers to the increased interest now being taken almost every- 
where in this branch of education. He describes this interest 
as being in some countries “ almost feverish ’’, and there is no 
doubt that his description is accurate. The conditions of indus- 
try and of commerce are in these days so difficult throughout 
the world that it would be indeed strange if every country 
were not directing its energies towards equipping its working 
population, whether engaged in manufacture or in buying and 
selling, as fully as possible for the effective performance of its 
tasks. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss the direction and 
the speed of the movement in Great Britain towards the more 
effective training of those on whom the responsibility for the 
conduct of its industries and its trades must ultimately rest. 
The movement is not yet swift, but is evident even to those who 
have been in contact with industry and with schools during 
the last few years only. It is still more remarkable to those 
whose experience and knowledge of technical education in this 
country goes back to the period before the war. 

It should be stated at the outset that the English conception 
of the function of the technical school differs markedly from 
that of some other countries. This is perhaps to be expected, 
since technical education had its origin in Great Britain long 
before other countries had become so industrialised as to feel 
the need for a definite system of technical education ; but the 
longer British tradition does not by any means explain the 
differences which exist. 

From their start, the Mechanics’ Institutes, founded more 
than a century ago and developed later into technical schools, 
laid down in the most explicit terms what they regarded as their 
proper function. The prospectus of one of them stated that 
“ it is not intended to teach the trade of the carpenter, the mason, 
the dyer or any other particular business ; but there is no trade 
which does not depend more or less on scientific principles, 
and to teach what these are, and to point out their practical 
application, will form the business of this establishment.”’ 

This was written in 1821 by the promoters of one of the 
earliest Mechanics’ Institutes and was adopted in substance 
by the founders of other similar Institutes. Nearly forty years 
later, when the Government Science and Art Department was 
founded, it is significant that it made grants in aid of instruc- 

3 
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tion in such subjects as geometry, mechanics and machine 
drawing, building construction, elementary physics, chemistry, 
geology and mineralogy, but gave no assistance in respect of 
instruction in workshop processes. 

Nearly at the end of the nineteenth century, the national 
attitude towards providing instruction in workshop operations 
had not changed, for the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, 
in defining “technical instruction’’, excluded instruction 
“in the practice of any trade or industry or employment ’”’. 

This restriction on the payment from public funds of grants 
for instruction in workshop operations no longer exists. A Local 
Education Authority may, if it cares to do so, make the teach- 
ing of these an important, or even an essential, part of the pro- 
gramme of aschool. To this day, however, such teaching con- 
stitutes an extremely small part of the provision of technical 
education. In this connection, a letter written to The Times as 
recently as last January by Mr. H. E. Taylor, General Secretary 
of the London Furniture Trades’ Federation, may be quoted. 
He says: 


“In response to a request for our opinion on a proposal 
to establish a full-time junior technical school! in cabinet- 
making, to which boys aged 13-14 would be admitted for a 
three-year course, I was instructed by my council to state 
that they could not support such a scheme. Our members have 
tried boys of various ages and under various conditions, and 
their considered opinion is that apprenticeship at not later 
than 15, accompanied by attendance at part-time classes during 
the succeeding few years, gives the best results by the time a boy 
arrives at the age of 20. And further, that the best and most 
practical system is for the boys to obtain their mechanical 
training in the factory, and their general training in more 
theoretical subjects, such as design, etc., at part-time continua- 
tion classes.”’ ? 


The prevalence in Great Britain of the view expressed in 
this letter accounts for the fact that technical education is 
provided mainly, though not entirely, for persons who are 
already in employment and can therefore attend school for 
part of their time only, that is, on three evenings each week 
during the winter months. 





1 For a description of junior technical schools, see below, p. 190. 
2 The Times, 21 Jan. 1985. 
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At first sight, it might appear that the retention of a part- 
time system on such a large scale is due to the difficulties which 
would undoubtedly be encountered in any attempt to replace 
it, after its existence for a century, by a full-time system of 
training before employment begins. No doubt this is one of the 
reasons for its retention, but there is another even more cogent. 
The fundamental reason for the continued existence of a large- 
scale system of part-time technical education is the strong 
belief of the Englishman that it is impossible to reproduce in 
the school the atmosphere of the workshop or the office, and 
that it is unwise, as well as uneconomical, to entrust to the school 
any kind of training which can be imparted more easily or more 
effectively during employment. 

The general opinion in Great Britain is that the complete 
training of recruits to industry or trade is not one for the schools 
alone or for business alone. It is believed that the responsibility 
is one to be shared between industry and trade, on the one hand, 
and the schools, on the other. In this sharing of responsibilities, 
the duty falling on the employer is that of giving an effective 
training in workshop or commercial practice, while that falling 
on the school is that of teaching the scientific or other principles 
underlying this practice. 

It results from this conception of technical education that 
schools must be provided in large numbers, for it is impossible 
for a youth to attend regularly a school which is not near his 
place of employment. There are nearly 150 “ technical colleges ”’ 
of major rank and at least 200 smaller technical schools in 
England and Wales ; in fact, there is no town of any size which 
has not a technical school of greater or less importance. In 
Wales and Scotland the number of major institutions is smaller 
in proportion to the population than it is in England, but in 
the industrial areas of both these countries the opportunities 
for further education are just as abundant. It should be added 
that technical schools of all grades usually provide a wide range 
of study, the “ monotechnic”’ established in connection with 
a single industry being very rare outside London; moreover, 
practically all of them hold classes in subjects of purely cultural 
value and take pride in being something more than mere places 
of instruction, since they afford accommodation for scientific, 
artistic, social and other activities and thus help to develop 
a strong corporate life amongst their students. 

As is to be expected, the method of dividing the burden of 
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training between the works and the school has defects. The 
employer does not always furnish opportunities for his younger 
employees to gain a suitable training ; and they, for their part, 
often fail to take advantage of the facilities available for them. 
The system is nevertheless in accordance with British traditions 
and the British habit of mind, and is therefore likely to persist. 
It is mainly within its framework that any development or 
modification, whether great or small, must normally be con- 
tained, although, as will be shown later, there are certain forms 
of technical education which are not wholly within it. 


II. 


In spite of this limiting condition, considerable changes 
have taken place in the organisation of education for industry 
and commerce in Great Britain, and it is certain that more 
changes will come. 

Every branch of technical education, as it is conceived 
in this country, must be based on an appropriate form of general 
education. Further, it must be properly preparatory for the 
different types and grades of industrial and commercial employ- 
ment. It follows from these two fundamental considerations 
that if either the national system of general education, or the 
conditions and methods of industry and commerce, undergo 
modification, the system of technical education must also be 
suitably modified ; if it is not, effort will be misdirected and loss 
of efficiency will result. 

It is therefore necessary to enquire first of all what modi- 
fications of the structure and methods of education and of 
industry and commerce have been made in recent years. 

As regards education, great developments have taken place, 
especially in England, during the last thirty years. At the 
beginning of the century, England had not yet a State-aided 
system of secondary education, and secondary schools were 
not widely spread ; they were also hampered in their work by 
lack of money. Of their pupils, a small proportion proceeded 
to universities; a large proportion entered either commerce 
or one of the professions; and the remainder—not a very 
numerous body—went into industry. 

The system of elementary education was well established, 
as it had been universal for thirty years and had been aided 
during this period from State funds, supplemented in many 
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instances, though not in all, from funds raised locally. Education 
for industry, like elementary education, had also been in receipt 
of grants from public funds ; but it was not highly developed. 
Education for commerce scarcely existed. 

The Education Act of 1902 created in every county and 
every county borough (i.e. every great town) a “ Local Educa- 
tion Authority ’’, with power to provide and maintain within 
its area schools of all types except university institutions. 
The results of this Act have been very far-reaching. They have 
enabled the Local Education Authorities in every part of the 
country to bring into existence during the last generation com- 
plete and well-balanced systems of education. For our purpose, 
it is not necessary to describe these in detail ; the most signi- 
ficant development, from the present point of view, has been 
the rapid growth of secondary education. The extent of this 
may be gauged from the fact that there are now fourteen times 
as many pupils in grant-aided secondary schools as there were 
at the beginning of the century. As regards other forms of 
general education, the age of compulsory attendance at elemen- 
tary schools has been raised from 13 to 141, and there is now a 
large group of “ Central’’ elementary schools with a leaving 
age of 15. 

On the side of industry, the changes have been just as remark- 
able. New industries have sprung into existence and have 
grown so swiftly that they now rival in size and importance 
many of the older industries. New industrial processes and a 
vast increase in “ mass production’? have accompanied this 
rise of new industries. 

On the commercial side, the last generation saw the con- 
siderable displacement of family concerns by joint-stock com- 
panies, the union of companies into combines and cartels, the 
more frequent organisation of business into departments, the 
speeding up of transport and of means of communication, the 
opening of new markets due to the increased varieties of goods, 
and the closing or contraction of old markets due to various 
causes. On a different plane, it witnessed the rapid mechanisa- 
tion of the office ; while this may seem to be of little importance 
compared with the immense changes just mentioned, it has led 
to the considerable displacement of men clerks by girls and 





1 More precisely, “14 plus”’, i.e. the end of the term in which the pupil 
reaches the age of 14 years. 
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women, through the alteration of the nature of the skill needed 
in offices. 

We see then that two great series of changes have been 
proceeding side by side for a generation. For a long time, there 
was little contact between the parties engaged in organising 
and supervising the two series, each one being so busily occupied 
with its own problems that it had not the time or energy to 
examine the problems facing the other ; it was, in fact, scarcely 
conscious of them. Now, however, it is being widely recognised 
that neither set of changes can be considered apart from the 
other. Business men are thinking more and more about the 
education, selection and training of their employees ; teachers 
and educational administrators see more plainly than ever that 
the developments of the educational system have social and 
economic consequences of great moment; and both business 
men and teachers are coming to realise that they must co-operate 
with one another for the common good. 


IIl. 


Co-operation between industry and education began, as 


was inevitable, by an attempt to solve some of the more obvious 
and easy problems. The simplest problem of all is one which 
directly affects the school alone and calls for no reorganisation 
of industry ; accordingly it was the nature of the instruction 
that technical schools ought to provide for workers in different 
industries that first received the joint attention of industry 
and education. In practice, this meant that industrialists and 
teachers began many years ago to collaborate in the drafting 
of examination syllabuses, since the system of examinations 
plays a very important part in technical education, owing to the 
natural desire of students, who attend voluntarily during their 
spare time, for some recognition of their diligence and ability. 

There are several bodies which examine each year very 
large numbers of students, drawn from technical schools in all 
parts of Great Britain and to some extent from overseas ; 
there exist also several “ regional’? examining bodies, which 
examine students in attendance at technical schools in their 
particular parts of the country. In the majority of instances, 
the syllabuses of examination—and therefore of instruction 
—are drafted by committees representative both of education 
and of industry and trade. 
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During the last few years, there has been a marked develop- 
ment of this form of co-operation through the establishment 
of what are known as “ National Certificates’’. It is character- 
istic of Great Britain that standards of attainment and conduct 
in certain professions are maintained by professional “ Institu- 
tions ’’, whose members are justly regarded as being of high 
standing in the professions they follow. About fourteen years 
ago, one of these—the Institution of Mechanical Engineers— 
agreed to co-operate with the Board of Education in the award 
of “ National Certificates’ to students who had successfully 
completed courses of instruction in mechanical engineering. 
It is worthy of note that these certificates are not awarded 
on the results of an examination alone ; such factors as regu- 
larity of attendance at school, home work, class and laboratory 
work are also taken into account. 

The first scheme was so successful that it was quickly 
followed by others ; and now there are schemes of co-operation 
between the Board of Education and the Institute of Chemistry, 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, the Institution of Naval 
Architects, the Institute of Builders, the Textile Institute 
and—in a slightly modified form—the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. It has often been urged that there should be a 
corresponding scheme for the award of National Certificates 
to those engaged in commercial occupations, but this has not 
yet proved possible; the main difficulty is that there is no 
professional Institution for “Commerce’’, although these 
exist for the professions of Accountancy, Banking, Insurance 
and other activities ancillary to trading. 

An attempt to overcome some of the disadvantages from 
which commercial students feel that they are suffering through 
the lack of a national “ hall-mark ”’ is at present being made by 
the Board of Education. The Board have announced that 
they will endorse certificates awarded under suitable conditions, 
either by schools or by recognised examining organisations, 
to students of commercial subjects ; the conditions of endorse- 
ment resemble generally those laid down for National Certifi- 
cates. 

It is too early to try to forecast whether this scheme will 
be successful or not. It may confidently be expected that it 
will lead to the improvement of the curricula and syllabuses of 
instruction ; and it will do something towards the establishment 
of national standards of attainment. It will have, however, 
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a serious drawback, since the whole of the backing of the certifi- 
cates will be from the side of education and none from the side 
of business. This lack of co-operation by commerce is undoubt- 
edly a weakness in the scheme, but in present circumstances 
co-operation is quite impracticable. 

The National Certificate scheme has had most useful results. 
It has led to the improvement of the equipment of schools, 
the qualifications of teachers, and the attendance and progress 
of students. It should be mentioned that while the holder of 
a National Certificate is not thereby entitled to membership 
of the Institution co-operating in its award, several Institutions 
have arranged to exempt him from that part of their admission 
tests which is covered by the Certificate. This is a real privilege, 
which has proved to be an incentive to many students. 

A recent development in technical schools is due to the 
recognition by industry that its more responsible officers must 
not only have a sound knowledge of workshop technique, 
but must have added to this some acquaintance with industrial 
administration. There are now several organisations—includ- 
ing the Institute of Industrial Administration—which are 
concerned, from different points of view, with the various phases 
of this branch of industrial activity. A group of these organisa- 
tions have co-operated to form the “ Confederation of Manage- 
ment Associations ’’, which is at the present time considering 
how best to organise suitable training for those on whom the 
task of managing undertakings will ultimately rest. They 
believe that there are certain principles of administration and 
historical facts with which every manager should be familiar, 
although the method of applying these will vary from industry 
to industry and even from firm to firm. Instruction in industrial 
administration is already being given in a few of the more 
important technical schools, and it is likely that it will be pro- 
vided in others. 


IV. 


When we turn to problems affecting not only the conduct 
of schools, but also the conduct of business, considerable diffi- 
culties arise. One most desirable reform is the substitution 
of attendance at school during working hours for attendance 
in the evening. If this were carried out, students could bring 
unwearied minds and bodies to their studies ; and this in itself 
would be a great gain. It would have the further advantage 
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of diminishing the congestion in the technical schools, which 
are crowded during the evenings from September to Easter, 
but are nearly empty during the daytime all the year round ; 
it is calculated that they could accommodate in all about 150,000 
more students than at present, on the assumption that each of 
these attended for the equivalent of one day a week. 

During the last few years, the number of students released 
from work in order to attend classes held in technical schools 
has slowly increased until there are now about 20,000 such 
students in England and Wales, the industries of engineering, 
building and printing supplying more than any others. Although 
the “ day continuation schools’ which are carried on usually 
provide education which is not vocational in character, mention 
of them should be made here ; during the year 1933, the number 
of boys and girls attending part-time schools of this type in 
England and Wales was about 16,000, but not all of them were 
withdrawn from employment for the purpose. 

There is, however, a rapidly growing opinion in the country 
that further education beyond the age of 14 is essential to the 
national welfare. While many persons interested in the matter 
would prefer to see this supplied by extending the period of 
compulsory attendance at school by a year, there is, as was 
shewn by a recent correspondence in The Times, a substantial 
body of opinion in favour of putting into force the relevant 
clauses of the Education Act of 1918, which would make attend- 
ance at day continuation schools compulsory for all young 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18 who are not being educated 
otherwise. It is too early to say which policy, if either, will be 
adopted ; there is no doubt, however, that the adoption of the 
second would lead to a great improvement of the conditions, 
and therefore of the effectiveness, of technical education in 
Great Britain. 


V. 


The third problem to be discussed here is by far the most 
important. It is also the most difficult, since it cannot be solved 
without a considerable modification of the whole system of 
technical education, as well as the adoption of a fresh attitude 
towards the recruitment and training of their personnel by 
those responsible for the oversight of trade and industry. 
A further obstacle in the way of its solution is the fact that its 
very existence is not yet always recognised. 
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The circumstances are new in this country ; they have arisen 
through the development of its system of general education. 
In the past, when attendance at elementary schools was almost 
universal and the number of pupils in secondary schools was 
small, the elementary school contained pupils of every degree 
of ability, from the lowest to the highest, who entered industry 
or commerce at the age of 13 or 14 ; those pupils who had energy, 
ambition and ability often rose from low beginnings to posts 
of high responsibility, adding to their technical qualifications 
by diligent attendance at the evening classes of the technical 
school. Thirty years ago, the proportion of students in this 
latter type of school who had received the whole of their pre- 
vious full-time education in the elementary school was probably 
as high as 95 per cent. of the total number. This fact does not 
imply that the standard of instruction in the technical school was 
low. It was, so far as the students of ability were concerned, 
surprisingly high. The school was an institution attended very 
largely by those who had the ambition to rise from the ranks of 
the craftsmen and other skilled workers into some higher posi- 
tion in industry or commerce ; and the whole of the national 
system of education, both general and technical, favoured the 
great “ vertical mobility of labour ”’. 

The growth of central and secondary schools, to which refer- 
ence is made in an earlier portion of this paper, is tending to 
destroy the opportunities open to the ambitious lad who has 
received his previous full-time education in the elementary 
school only. It is now the practice to examine at the age of 
about 11 the children in the primary schools of the country, 
and to transfer all those who show considerable ability to schools 
with a leaving age higher than 14 ; the best usually go to second- 
ary schools, and the next best to central schools, so that those 
who remain in the elementary schools are in the main those 
who, so far as is indicated by the tests applied to them, show 
little or no promise of great intellectual development. If the 
tests are properly devised and carried out—-and experience will 
no doubt lead to their improvement—it is clear that the country 
is tending towards an intellectual stratification of the population 
of a more definite character than has ever existed in it. It is 
true that the older conditions inevitably brought something 
like this; but the process was one of natural selection, while 
the present process is carried out deliberately and systematically. 
Instead of a single broad stream, including children of various 
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grades of ability, leaving one type of school at the age of 18 
or 14, and entering works and offices, there are now two main 
streams, of differing grades of ability, leaving different types of 
school and seeking employment. No industry can be carried 
on as effectively as it ought to be unless it is fully cognisant 
of this, and unless it takes trouble to attract to its service a 
suitable proportion of persons drawn from each of these streams. 
Every firm ought in its own interests to have a definite scheme 
of recruitment ; it should determine at regular intervals how 
many recruits it needs, what qualifications they should possess 
and, accordingly, from what types of school they should be 
drawn. There are signs that this is being recognised, but it is 
usually either the larger amongst the older firms, or new and 
enterprising firms, both large and small, which see it most clearly. 
Many of the larger firms now employ an “ education officer ”’ 


or “ staff manager ’’, whose business it is to select boys and girls 
for employment and to see that they have opportunities for 
receiving a complete training, which includes the two complemen- 
tary elements of works or office experience and school attendance; 
it is amongst these firms that is found, as is inevitable, the fullest 
appreciation of the changed circumstances and the greatest 


readiness to adapt their methods to them. 

The technical school is affected greatly by the develop- 
ments of the education provided in elementary and secondary 
schools. Instead of receiving, as in the past, a single stream 
of pupils with the same previous educational experience, but 
varying considerably in ability, it is now receiving two distinct 
streams differing from one another in ability and educational 
attainments. In many technical schools, each of these now 
contains about the same number of students.' Obviously, each 
of them ought to receive separate consideration and treatment, 
and ultimately this will be possible. In the meantime, the 
difficulty is minimised by admitting the students of better educa- 
tion to the higher stages of the organised courses of instruction, 
while those of smaller attainments are admitted to the more 
elementary stages, both types being admitted at about the age 





1 Of the 4,182 candidates for “ Ordinary” National Certificates following part- 
time courses in 1934, 43.8 per cent. had received their previous education in elemen- 
tary schools, 39 per cent. in secondary schools, 15.6 per cent. in junior technical 
schools and 1.6 per cent. in other types of school. The corresponding percentages 
amongst candidates for “ Higher ” National Certificates were 37, 43.2, 17.7 and 
2.1 per cent. It should be taken into account that in many branches of instruction 
no schemes for the award of National Certificates exist. 
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of 16. This arrangement, however, is not likely to remain 
permanent, since its continuance depends on a fair proportion of 
students of less ability and shorter general education competing 
successfully for the more responsible posts in industry and com- 
merce. In some industries, whose methods of recruitment 
for these posts have not changed, they will no doubt continue 
to do so; but it seems inevitable that a time will come when 
the important positions will usually be filled by persons of wide 
education, both general and technical, although doubtless there 
will always be instances of men of great gifts and strong character 
who for some reason were not selected for promotion at the age 
of 11, overcoming the defects of their early education and attain- 
ing the highest positions. ¢ 

So far as can be judged, the technical schools are likely to 
provide in the future separate types of course for the two types 
of student they admit. They have in fact begun to do so, since 
some of them now organise both “ Major Courses’, intended 
for students ambitious to rise in industry and commerce, and 
“Minor Courses ’’, intended for young men who are aiming 
to become skilled craftsmen ; but as yet the Minor Courses are 
not numerous and contain few students compared with the 
Major Courses. Amongst them are courses for plumbers, 
patternmakers, carpenters and joiners, acetylene welders, mould- 
ers, plasterers and various other types of manual workers. It 
will be noted that in each of these considerable skill of hand 
is needed; this is characteristic of most of the occupations 
for which Minor Courses are provided. Wherever Minor Courses 
are in existence, the school authorities are always anxious to 
smooth the path for a workman who wishes to pass from one 
of them to a Major Course, and transfers of this kind are by 
no means unusual ; plumbers, for example, go on to courses in 
Sanitary Engineering, and carpenters and joiners to courses in 
Building Construction. 

VI. 


The preceding sections of this paper deal mainly with the 
prevalent type of technical education, that is, the part-time 
education given concurrently with workshop or office experience. 
Some reference should now be made to those forms of full- 
time vocational education which precede employment. It might 
appear at first sight that the existence of these is inconsistent 
with the belief, common in Great Britain, that the school should 
not attempt to teach anything which can be taught more easily 
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or more effectively by industry or commerce themselves. An 
examination of the aims and methods of our full-time educa- 
tional institutions shows, however, that this inconsistency 
is more apparent than real. 

If we consider, first of all, the various departments of the 
universities, we find that those which are concerned with what 
is usually known as technical education are occupied mainly 
in preparing young men for entrance to mechanical, electrical 
or civil engineering, to the mining and metallurgical indus- 
tries or to the various branches of the chemical industry, all 
of which are directly and obviously dependent on the applica- 
tion of science to their practice. The universities do not play 
an important part in training men for the textile industries, 
or for the older branches of the building industry ; and they 
take no part in training men for entrance to such industries 
as boot and shoe manufacture or the preparation of foods. The 
university departments devoted to vocational instruction 
confine themselves to giving their students a wide and sound 
knowledge of appropriate scientific principles and to indicating 
some of the ways in which these are applied in practice ; all 
of them assume that skill in their application must be consider- 
ably increased after entrance to the industry. It is true that a 
graduate in engineering may enter the testing room, the draw- 
ing office or the research department of an engineering firm 
immediately after graduation, but he must have spent years in 
the industry before he will normally be allowed to take charge 
of important workshop operations; and, however good his 
academic qualifications may be, a graduate in chemistry is not 
regarded as an industrial chemist until he has had some 
experience of the everyday practice of the works. 

In recent years, the value of the university man in industry 
has become more generally recognised ; and this is very satis- 
factory, for British industries owe an immense debt to the uni- 
versities, which have not only furnished them with a steady 
supply of highly trained men who have played an invaluable 
part in their direction and control, but have, in addition, given 
them access to the rich stores of knowledge gained both by 
university departments and by industrial research organisations 
staffed, for the most part, by men trained in universities. 

Some universities have instituted faculties of commerce, 
but their graduates have not yet established their position 
very firmly in the world of commerce. It may be that the flow 
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of such men into business will increase; but at present it 
is comparatively small. 

A number of the technical colleges provide full-time courses 
of instruction of a standard below the university level for stu- 
dents admitted to them at the age of about 16. The total number 
of students in attendance at these during 1983 was about 
7,000, of whom about 2,000 were following courses not leading 
to employment in industry or commerce. Since instruction of 
this kind has been available in England and Wales for nearly 
thirty years and little advantage is taken of it—in spite of 
the efforts of the technical colleges to make it both useful and 
widely known—it seems improbable that it will make any 
considerable contribution to the trained personnel of industry 
and commerce in the immediate future. 

Another type of full-time vocational institution is the 
“ junior technical school’, which admits pupils from the ele- 
mentary school at about the age of 18 and prepares them for en- 
trance to the engineering and building industries. Its curriculum 
continues the general education of the pupils, but has a definite 
bias towards the needs of industry. During the school week, 
about five hours are usually devoted to each of the following 
subjects: English (including history and geography), science 
(that is, physics, mechanics and sometimes a little chemistry), 
mathematics, technical drawing and manual work in wood and 
metal. There are about 120 of these schools, with a total of 
about 15,000 pupils, who usually obtain suitable employment 
at the end of their two to three years’ course, and almost invar- 
iably continue their technical education afterwards in part- 
time classes. These schools enjoy a very high repute in the 
districts where they have been set up and there is little doubt 
that they will in the future play a more important part in the 
national system of education. 

Although the junior technical school appears to have no 
exact analogue on the continent of Europe, the “ trade school ”’ 
corresponds closely with the école de métiers of France, seeing 
that it undertakes to give a fairly complete training, both in the 
workshop and in the class room, for certain skilled employ- 
ments. It is to be remarked that this type of school is extremely 
rare in the provinces, while a number have been carried on 
in and near London for many years. Various reasons may 
be assigned for this, but it is probable that the main reason 
is the difficulty of finding suitable training for apprentices in 
the London workshops ; an inquiry made some few years ago 
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showed that in the building trades, for example, the ratio of the 
number of apprentices to that of skilled workmen in London 
was only about one-quarter of that in other parts of the country. 
If the workshops are not organised for training an adequate 
number of apprentices, there is very sound reason for the 
Education Authority making good the defect ; and this is done 
in London by the maintenance of trade schools for such crafts 
as the building trades, the needle trades, hairdressing, photo- 
graphy, silversmith’s work and cabinet-making. Whether trade 
schools will be set up in other parts of the country is doubtful ; 
but if they are, it is certain that this will not be except after 
careful enquiry as to the prospects of placing their pupils in 
satisfactory employment, as nothing can be more productive 
of discontent than the possession of skill which circumstances 
have rendered valueless. It seems probable, therefore, that if 
more trade schools are established, they will provide instruc- 
tion for those occupations which depend on considerable skill 
of hand and are practically certain not to be superseded by 
others involving the use of machinery. 


VII. 


There is another form of education for industry and com- 
merce which must be mentioned. The schools of general educa- 
tion, both elementary and secondary, are now interesting them- 
selves in the preparation of their pupils for particular callings, 
since they realise that it is incumbent upon them to do every- 
thing they can to smooth the path from school to employment. 
Quite recently, an unofficial committee, including both business 
men and teachers, has been considering how boys and girls 
who are to leave secondary schools for employment in commerce 
at the age of 17 or 18 can spend most profitably the last year 
of their school life. In their view, the curriculum of this year 
should remain general in character, devoting great attention 
to such subjects as English, a modern language, geography 
and the recent history both of their own country and of others 
with which it has contacts ; they regard it as desirable, how- 
ever, that it should include some instruction descriptive of the 
machinery of central and local government, the structure and 
methods of commerce, the elements of book-keeping and an 
elementary study of statistical methods. Generally, they are 
of opinion that the main duty of the schools of this type is to 
develop in their pupils those qualities of mind and character 
which are of value both in business and in the world outside, 
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though they believe that these can be developed concurrently 
with a certain bias being given to the instruction. 

No similar systematic consideration of the needs of pupils 
in schools with a leaving age of about 16 has yet been completed, 
but the problem is receiving attention from the Board of Educa- 
tion, and it is not improbable that the same general conclusions 
will be reached. It is of interest to note in this connection that 
the suitability of the curriculum and methods of the junior 
technical school for many boys who have no intention of entering 
the constructive industries is being increasingly recognised, and 
it is possible that something of the realistic atmosphere of this 
school will ultimately be reproduced in those secondary schools 
which lose the majority of their pupils at the age of about 16. It 
is always to be taken into account in England that secondary 
education on a large scale is comparatively new; for thirty 
years we have been engaged in expanding it and making sure 
that the work of the schools approached a common standard ; 
it is only now that there is the opportunity of making it really 
flexible and adapting it more fully to national needs. 

As regards the elementary schools, it has long been custom- 
ary to include in their curricula instruction in the working of 
wood and metal. The importance of this is increasing, since 
the kind of skill needed in industry is changing. In the future, 
the proportion of the population which requires great skill 
in manual operations will be smaller, as workshop processes 
are handed over one by one from the craftsman, working with 
his hands and using simple tools, to the workman who tends 
and adjusts a machine. This modern type of workman is not 
necessarily less skilful than his predecessor, but his skill is of a 
different kind. What he must possess is not special skill enabling 
him to undertake one particular class of work, but general 
skill and that flexibility which is gained by the systematic 
training of hand and eye and mind through the manipulation 
of various kinds of material with simple tools. If he has this 
flexibility, he can face with confidence the new demands made 
on him by the swift development of industry. It is for this reason 
that manual instruction in the schools has assumed a fresh 
importance. 


VIII. 


The question of education in art for those who intend to 
follow artistic occupations in industry is at the present time 
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being discussed very keenly, as it is generally thought that 
its methods stand in need of improvement. Almost from their 
establishment, the technical schools and the art schools have 
been entirely separate organisations. Even when they are 
carried on, as they frequently are, in the same buildings, they 
normally have few contacts with one another, although there 
are some striking exceptions to this general rule. Naturally, 
therefore, it is often suggested that if increased co-operation 
between the two types of school were brought about, improve- 
ment in the training of those who are studying art with the 
intention of applying it to industry would result. While there 
is no doubt value in this suggestion, its adoption would not by 
any means solve the difficulty. The two types of school have 
quite different aims. The technical school, as has been stated 
so often in this paper, confines itself for the most part to teaching 
the theory of workshop operations, leaving it to the works 
to teach the operations themselves ; it is only in comparatively 
rare instance that the technical school teaches craftsmanship. 
The art school, on the other hand, is concerned to a very great 
extent with training in craftsmanship, and cares little about 
principles. The real partner of the art school is thus not the 
technical school, but the works itself, which can provide facilities 
to art students for learning how to do on the manufacturing 
scale what can only be done in the school on the small scale. 
Both industry and schools are alive to the need for a speedy 
and complete solution of the problem, and there have been many 
discussions between representatives of both. On the side of 
industry, there has been a notable Exhibition of Industrial 
Art in London, which attracted great attention, while on the 
side of education, the Board of Education recently sent two 
Inspectors of Art Schools to make a study of the methods of 
industrial art training followed on the continent of Europe, 
since there is no doubt that this country has much to learn 
in this respect from its neighbours, as indeed it has in many 
others. The prospect of suitable collaboration between industry 
and art schools for the purpose of securing the better training 
of those engaged in applying art to industrial production is 
undoubtedly brighter than it has been for at least a generation. 


IX. 


Reference has been made earlier to the creation in 1902 
of a Local Education Authority, possessing wide powers, in 


4 
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every county and every great town in England and Wales. The 
result of this is that the organisation and control of education 
for industry and commerce is divided among a very large 
number of such Authorities, each of them autonomous within 
its own area and not legally bound to take account of what its 
neighbours are doing, although naturally there is a certain 
amount of co-operation among adjacent Authorities. This system 
has the disadvantage of splitting up the responsibility for tech- 
nical education among a number of different organisations, 
even in an area whose industrial and commercial interests are 
very closely connected. For example, there are interests of 
this kind common to the greater part of Lancashire and to the 
adjoining parts of Cheshire; but the duty of providing both 
general and technical education in this important area is divided 
among no fewer than twenty Local Authorities. The movement 
towards joint action among these twenty Authorities has not yet 
gone very far, but it has begun. In the neighbouring county of 
Yorkshire it has gone much farther, as there has been established 
the Yorkshire Council for Further Education, which includes 
nearly all the Authorities in that part of Yorkshire where trade 
and industry are of considerable importance. A similar organi- 


sation has just been started in South Wales, and it is probable 
that in the course of time each great industrial area will have 
its joint organisation. It should be added that under the existing 
law provision exists for even more complete voluntary co-opera- 
tion than is indicated here ; but advance in the desired direction 
cannot proceed much more quickly than public opinion demands. 


X. 


Finally, looking at education for industry and commerce 
in Great Britain as a whole, it is impossible not to be convinced 
that great and real progress has been made during the last few 
years. Both industrial and educational organisations, the two 
parties on whom rests the heavy responsibility of equipping 
this and future generations for carrying on, as efficient workers 
and good citizens, the trades and industries of the country, are 
showing willingness and even anxiety for whole-hearted co- 
operation with one another; and there can be no better evidence 
of their resolve to maintain and to increase the national pros- 
perity. 
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THE TERMINATION OF THE CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT 


The termination of the contract of employment raises a 
series of problems which must be solved in the light of social 
considerations, since the loss of his employment is a matter 
of vital importance to the worker. 


Special Duties of the Employer 


The termination of a worker’s service with a given employer 
does not usually mean the end of his career, but in normal 
circumstances only his transfer to a new job. There are obvious 
reasons for making this transfer as easy as possible for the 
worker. Hence it is a generally recognised principle that when 
a worker is under notice of dismissal the employer must allow 
him some time off during ordinary working hours to look for 
new employment. 

Similar considerations apply in the case of the duty usually 
imposed on the employer to give the worker a certificate on the 
termination of his contract of employment. As a general rule 
the certificate must state the dates on which the worker entered 
and left his employment, the nature of his work, and the wages 
paid ; a reference to the quality of his work may be added only 
at the worker’s own request. In no case may the employer 
make any distinctive mark on the certificate which might pre- 
judice the worker’s future career. 

As regards the actual termination of the contract of employ- 





1 For the first two parts of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 6, June 1935, pp. 837-858, and Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1935, pp. 
60-79. 
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ment, we must consider first the grounds on which all contracts, 
without distinction, may be terminated, and then the problems 
connected with the termination of contracts concluded for a 
specified and an indefinite period respectively. 


General Grounds for the Termination of Contracts 


In considering the general grounds for the termination of the 
contract of employment, attention must primarily be directed 
to the cases in which for social reasons it is undesirable that the 
contract should be terminated. 

The contract is ended by the death of the worker, a con- 
sequence which follows from the personal nature’of the work 
that is the subject of the contract. Where it is provided that 
compensation, indemnities, etc., must be paid by the employer 
if the contract is broken by the worker through no fault of his 
own, it is important that these payments should also be secured 
to the worker’s heirs on his death. 

In the event of the employer’s death the position is different. 
As a rule, the performance of the work does not depend on the 
person of the employer, and where this is so his death cannot 
affect the existence of the contract. This is not always the case, 
however, and it is often assumed that here too the contract 
comes to an end. This is usually regarded as a question of inter- 
pretation, but it means that an element of uncertainty is intro- 
duced into the employment relation. It is fairer that no dis- 
tinction should be made and that the presumption should be 
established that the death of the employer does not terminate 
the contract. If the employer’s heirs are not to be expected 
to continue the contract, they can be given the possibility of 
terminating it by paying suitable compensation to the worker. 
Inversely, however, there is no reason why the worker should 
not be given the possibility of terminating the contract without 
notice. This does not normally inconvenience the new employer, 
and may be a great help to the worker who has already found 
another job. 

This problem, however, again touches on the wider questions 
of impossibility of performance, force majeure, etc., and in 
practice may cover circumstances connected with the person 
of the worker, or with the undertaking. Circumstances connected 
solely with the person of the employer will have no effect on the 
contract of employment. 
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Circumstances connected with the undertaking include the 
destruction of the undertaking, prohibition of its activities, 
closing down, temporary stoppage of work, restriction of work, 
etc. Circumstances connected with the person of the worker 
include sickness or accident, family circumstances, military 
service, etc. 

Destruction of the undertaking by external forces (e.g. fire, 
flood, earthquake, war) renders the continuation of the work 
a material impossibility. In such circumstances the employer 
cannot be expected to continue the contract of employment.! A 
similar position is created if the law prohibits the continuance 
of the undertaking (e.g. when a State monopoly is introduced). 

In such cases it makes no practical difference what partic- 
ular legal form the summary termination of the contract takes, 
whether cancellation of the contract or dismissal without notice. 

The case is different if the undertaking is voluntarily given 
up, dissolved, or cut down or if it becomes bankrupt. Under 
a number of laws, these circumstances do not have the effect 
of cancelling the contract of employment, nor do they justify 
summary dismissal of the worker, although it is open to the 
employer to give the ordinary notice of dismissal. Still less 
reason is there to dismiss the worker when the business changes 
hands by sale or otherwise, since he works for the undertaking 
and not for the employer personally. This principle is steadily 
gaining ground in legislation.* As at the death of the employer, 
however, the possibility of dismissal after due notice is ordinarily 
maintained. 

If work is only temporarily suspended the contract of employ- 
ment is also suspended, but its actual existence is unaffected. * 

What is the position when the worker is prevented from per- 
forming his work ? 

The first possibility to be considered is sickness or injury 
of the worker for which he is not to blame. Here a distinction 
must be made according as such sickness or injury is merely 
temporary or lasts for some time. In the first case, the contract 
of employment is not affected in any way ; it is not automatically 





1 Under the Mexican Labour Code the worker is entitled to compensation if 
the employer himself is insured. 

2 Italy, Labour Charter, section XVIII. 

3 The question whether a strike or a lockout has the effect of suspending or of 
terminating the contract, or furnishes legal grounds for its termination, depends 
on the regulations governing labour disputes. 
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terminated, nor has the employer the right to dismiss the worker 
without notice. On the other hand, an illness lasting for some 
time is often regarded as a ground for termination of the con- 
tract ; in some cases the contract is automatically cancelled, 
in others the employer is given the right to cancel it without 
notice. 

There are several ways of giving the worker some measure 
of protection so far as his contract of employment is concerned. 

In the first place, in case of prolonged sickness the contract 
may be suspended, without being cancelled, at least for a speci- 
fied period, so that when the worker returns to work his con- 
tract is automatically revived. 

Alternatively, it may be provided that in ro case shall 
sickness either cancel the contract directly or be a ground for its 
cancellation without notice, although the possibility of dismissal 
with due notice and subject to the prescribed conditions is left 
open. 

Some laws go further than this, prohibiting the dismissal 
of a worker who is prevented from fulfilling his duties through 
no fault of his own for a comparatively short time or for a 
specified period.!_ The period of protection varies for salaried 
employees and wage earners, according to the length of service, 
etc. This point is settled in various ways under different national 
laws, and is often left to the decision of the courts. 

It should however be noted that the law sometimes hesitates 
to lay down special rules to protect the contracts of employment 
of workers other than salaried employees, and leaves this task 
to collective agreements. 

In many cases the dismissal of women workers during a 
specified period before and after childbirth is also forbidden. 

The worker is in a similar position as regards his military 
service in countries where this is compulsory. A distinction 
has to be drawn between the longer periods of regular military 
service and short periods of military exercises. In both cases 
the immediate cancellation of the contract must be avoided. 
But while the employer may be required to maintain the con- 
tract of employment—as indeed it is usually in his own interest 
to do—during a short period of military exercises, so that when 
it is over the worker returns to his former post, this cannot be 





1 E.g. Poland, Order of 16 March 1928 concerning the contract of employ- 
ment of wage earners, section 7 ; Spain, Act concerning contracts of employment, 
section 90 ; Italy, Labour Charter, section XVIII. 
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made compulsory beyond some specified length of time in the 
case of long absence involved by military service. 

The fundamental principles to be deduced from the foregoing 
cases may perhaps be summarised as follows. Temporary absence 
from work for reasons connected with the worker himself, but 
for which he is not to blame, does not break the contract of 
employment or justify summary dismissal. This also applies 
to temporary absence on account of political duties. If, how- 
ever, such absence is so long that the employer cannot in the 
interests of the undertaking be expected to maintain the con- 
tract, he is free to dismiss the worker after a specified period, 
varying according to the worker’s status, length of service, 
etc., and subject to the observance of the regular period of notice 
and any other statutory requirements. 


Termination of Contracts Concluded for a Specified Period 


Various laws have tried to prevent this form of contract 
from being used to elude the protective provisions applying 
to contracts concluded for an indefinite period. The device 
in question is the contract concluded for a limited and usually 
short period and prolonged from time to time. In practice this 


is really a contract for an indefinite period, and must therefore 
be treated as such. This may be done by providing that contracts 
concluded for a limited time but renewed several times after 
their expiry shall be regarded as contracts concluded for an 
indefinite period. Similar remarks apply to contracts for a 
probationary period, for which a maximum length is often 
prescribed. 

In general, however, contracts concluded for a specified 
period end at the expiry of that period, except in the case of 
summary termination of the contract for grave reasons, which is 
dealt with below. 


Termination of Contracts Concluded for an Indefinite Period * 


This form of contract is far the most usual and therefore 
the most important. The provision in the French Civil Code 
and related Codes that the contract of employment may be 





1 For a short comparative study on this question, cf. “ The Protection of the 
Workers against Unfair Dismissal in Continental Legislation’’, by Dr. Erich 
Mo irTor, in International Labour Review, Volume XV, No. 2, Feb. 1927. 
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terminated at any time at the wish of either party has lost 
much of its importance, as custom, collective agreements, and 
in some cases the law itself, have imposed various restrictions 
on the right of dismissal. These restrictions, however, vary 
in different cases. The main points are summarised in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


(a) The unrestricted right to terminate the contract, 
limited if at all by the contract itself, corresponds to the con- 
ception of the contract of employment as a mere contract of 
exchange, governed by ordinary contract law. Although the 
principle of free right of dismissal is still fairly widespread, 
it is now seldom applied without restriction, but is qualified 
by custom and, so far as they exist, by collective agreements. 
If the law does not intervene, but custom imposes fixed periods 
of notice or dates of dismissal, this restriction is usually of very 
little effect, as custom varies in different localities and occupa- 
tions, and even at different dates, so that it is a rather uncertain 
guide. Moreover, custom may be set aside at any time by the 
contract of employment. Experience has shown that this was 
often done, especially by rules of employment, so that in practice 
the unrestricted right of dismissal was again introduced, parti- 
cularly in industry. 

Restrictions are more effective when dismissal and its con- 
ditions are regulated by collective agreements and these over- 
ride individual contracts. A certain degree of protection against 
dismissal is also sometimes effected through a works agreement. 

It must however be pointed out that in many countries, 
and especially in France, a consistent tradition of judicial prac- 
tice has built up certain restrictions which protect the worker 
against any grossly unfair consequences of the unrestricted 
right of dismissal. This is done by bringing in the principle of 
“abuse of rights’’. Applied to the cancellation of the contract 
of employment, its effect is to ensure that if a worker is wrong- 
fully dismissed he is not indeed reinstated, but is entitled to 
pecuniary compensation instead. On the other hand, restrictions 
on the right to cancel the contract cease to apply when the 
employer or worker is guilty of a fault justifying the cancellation 
of the contract without notice. 


(b) Another method of regulating the cancellation of the 
contract is by legislation : free right of dismissal is recognised, 
but is subject to certain statutory limitations. A distinction 
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is usually made between “ ordinary”’ and “ extraordinary ” 
dismissal, corresponding essentially to the distinction between 
dismissal with notice and summary dismissal without notice. 
The right to terminate a contract is thus theoretically free, but 
the law subjects it to the observance of a specified period of 
notice, and only waives the requirement of this notice when 
special circumstances, usually of a serious nature, are present. 

The scope and effects of statutory restrictions on the termi- 
nation of contracts may also vary. The principal distinction 
made is between wage earners and salaried employees. It is 
argued from the special nature of the salaried employee’s post, 
which is more closely bound up with the undertaking than that 
of the wage earner, that he should be given special protection 
in case of dismissal by fixing a compulsory period of notice. 
Thus the law often prescribes periods of notice for salaried 
employees, but not for wage earners. And where such provisions 
apply to wage earners as well, the period of notice fixed for them 
is usually shorter. Similarly, the statutory period of notice has 
as a rule more legal effect for salaried employees than for wage 
earners. 

A form of regulation which is not of much value is when 
the law lays down rules that are valid only in the absence 
of an agreement between the parties. Where this is the 
case the parties (which in practice means the employer) are 
always able to modify the effects of the law. The position is 
better when rules of this kind are supplemented by the stipula- 
tion of minimum requirements which may not be set aside by 
agreement between the parties, and still more effective protec- 
tion is ensured when it is provided that the compulsory minimum 
requirements may not be modified except in the worker’s 
favour. It may be noted that this variety in the regulations is 
found not only in different countries, but also within a single 
country, and not only as between wage earners and salaried 
employees, but also as between different categories of wage 
earners (e.g. industrial and commercial workers) as well. There 
is however a tendency to give special protection to older 
workers, particularly in the case of salaried employees, and 
to graduate the period of notice according to their age and length 
of service.! This, of course, is because it is these workers who 
have the greatest difficulty in finding new posts. 





1 E.g. Germany, Act of 1926 concerning the dismissal of salaried employees. 
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“ Extraordinary ”’ dismissal does not require notice. It is 
allowed only where “ serious reasons”’ are present or in one 
of the cases specified by law. Denunciation of the contract 
without notice is always possible if one party commits a fault 
so serious that the other cannot be expected to observe the 
contract ; often, however, a “ serious reason ” does not neces- 
sarily imply fault on either side. This applies to contracts for 
both a specified and an indefinite period. 


(c) While the two groups of laws described above have the 
common feature that the regulations for the denunciation of the 
contract of employment apply to employer and worker alike, 
the third group contains provisions which are essentially in 
favour of the worker. Past experience has shown two different 
methods to be possible. The first is that the substance of the 
regulations for dismissal described under (b) above is maintained, 
but in addition the worker is given the benefit of special pro- 
cedure enabling him to apply for a review of his dismissal on 
social grounds by a court or arbitration board, and to demand 
reinstatement or compensation for the loss of his employment. 
Here, therefore, the employer still has a free right of dismissal, 
but this is subject to various subsequent restrictions which may 
have retroactive effect. Under the second method the opposite 
procedure is adopted. The employer no longer has the right 
to dismiss the worker at his own discretion. In order that a 
dismissal may be valid certain statutory conditions, relating 
to either the form or the substance, must be fulfilled. The 
provision that reasons must be given for all dismissals is a first 
step in this direction ; this is important chiefly for the subsequent 
examination of the validity of the dismissal. But it is also 
possible for the law to give an exhaustive list of the grounds 
justifying dismissal. In this case its effectiveness will depend 
on how widely or narrowly the list is drawn. 

As regards the formalities required, it may be prescribed 
that all dismissals must be notified beforehand to a State or 
other public authority, or that certain rules drawn up by such 
an authority, or perhaps by collective agreements, must be 
observed. These restrictions, however, do not go very far. 
Much more effective is a provision that dismissals may only 
be made in accordance with some statutory procedure ; e.g. a 
preliminary authorisation may be required, or the person con- 
cerned must be removed from his post by some formal procedure. 
In practice this method has hitherto been applied only to certain 
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groups of workers needing special protection (e.g. the seriously 
disabled, or representatives of the workers, whose position 
may easily bring them into conflict with the employer). Lastly, 
an enumeration of the grounds for dismissal may be combined 
with provision for review of the dismissal. In this case no dis- 
tinction is made between ordinary and extraordinary dismissal. ! 

With all due regard for the differences in the various national 
laws, certain general tendencies may perhaps be distinguished. 
The experiences of the economic depression have shown the 
importance of applying social principles to the legal regulation 
of dismissal. A worker may not be dismissed arbitrarily, but 
only with a view to protecting a legitimate interest ; here the 
crucial point is to strike a fair balance between the respective 
interests of the worker and the employer. In most countries 
trade union membership or activity, the worker’s political 
opinions *, or the assertion of rights conferred by law or col- 
lective agreement, are not recognised as legitimate grounds 
for dismissal. It may be added that where there is reason to 
suspect that a worker has been dismissed for one of the fore- 
going reasons, many laws place the burden of proof to the con- 
trary on the employer. Where justifiable economic interests 
are at stake, however, they must normally take priority over the 
worker’s interest in retaining his post ; but this is to some extent 
offset by the payment of compensation on dismissal (discussed 
below), which also acts as a check on dismissals. 

There is a growing tendency to require a specified period 
of notice of dismissal in all cases where the employment is not 
of a purely temporary nature. This is often prescribed by law, 
especially for salaried employees. Sometimes the prescribed 
period may be set aside by agreement between the parties ; 
but it may be provided that this cannot be done by an individual 
contract of employment, but only by a collective agreement or 
some legal equivalent. In several countries the period of notice 
is fixed by collective agreement. 

Changes are here still in progress ; there is however a very 
definite tendency at present to give special protection to 
workers with long service in an undertaking and to fix definite 
periods of notice for them, varying with the length of employ- 
ment. 


1 Cf. Spain, Act concerning contracts of employment, section 89, and Act 
of 27 Nov. 1931 concerning joint boards, section 45 et seq. 
2 In some countries, however, opinions “ hostile to the State ’’ are excepted. 
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It is also generally recognised that an employer who fails 
to observe the specified period of notice must pay the worker 
compensation at least equal to the wages for that period. It is 
immaterial whether this sum is regarded as damages under civil 
law or as an indemnity. 

The contract may be cancelled without notice only for 
reasons which are so serious that the opposite party cannot 
be expected to maintain it. 


Collective Dismissals 


A particular problem which has become specially acute 
during the depression is that of collective dismissals or the closing 
down of whole undertakings. This is of course a phenomenon 
due to economic causes which must be combated with economic 
weapons. But it has a social aspect as well, and in many countries 
attempts have been made to submit measures of this kind, 
affecting the livelihood of many workers, to at least some kind 
of social supervision and sometimes to regulation. For instance, 
an employer who closes down his undertaking for a specified 
minimum period, or dismisses more than a certain number of 
workers within a specified period, may be required to notify 
the authorities of his action. In certain conditions the per- 
mission of the authorities is necessary, and in many cases the 
co-operation of the workers’ representatives is also prescribed. 1 


Compensation for Dismissal 


While the law originally regarded the contract of employ- 
ment as merely an agreement for the exchange of work and 
remuneration, the gradual development of the idea of protec- 
tion in the law governing contracts of employment has directed 
the attention of this law to an increasing number of aspects of the 
relations between employer and worker in the undertaking. 
As soon as it is recognised that through his work the worker 
places his personality at the service of the undertaking, this 
personal relationship created between employer and worker 
by the work, and as such protected by law, must also affect the 
worker’s status in the undertaking, particularly if he has been 
employed there for any considerable time. This is seen plainly 





1 Cf. Germany, Order of 15 Oct. 1923, and Act for the organisation of national 
labour of 20 Jan. 1934; Czechoslovakia, Order of 20 April 1934, which also fixes 
special periods of notice for this case. 
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enough in the development of the legislation governing the 
termination of contracts. It emerges still more clearly in the 
principle that a worker who is obliged by dismissal to give up his 
employment in the undertaking is entitled to compensation for 
the loss of his job. 

In discussing this compensation, a distinction must be drawn 
between (a) damages under civil law, i.e. the sum payable 
as compensation by an employer who has failed to give the 
prescribed period of notice, and (b) the indemnity or leaving 
grant payable by an employer on dismissal even when due 
notice has been given. The first case has already been dealt 
with in connection with the cancellation of the contract and 
is not in place here. Strictly speaking, it is a form not of dis- 
missal indemnity, but of compensation, governed more or less 
by the principles of civil law, for the injury suffered by the 
worker through disregard of his right to a specified period of 
notice—compensation which the worker himself must pay the 
employer if he does not give the proper notice. The dismissal 
indemnity, on the other hand, represents compensation to the 
worker for the loss of his employment. It is due unilaterally, 
i.e. only to the worker; while it may be forfeited by fault on 
his part, it is not directly determined by his conduct or by that of 
the employer, but rests on the fact that he has been employed 
for a certain time in the same job. 

An intermediate system, already mentioned, is the payment 
of compensation for abuse of the right of dismissal, which has 
been given special attention in French law. This is not a dis- 
missal indemnity in the sense described above, but ordinary 
damages under civil law. It presupposes that one of the parties 
is at fault. Hence it does not depend only on the length of service, 
and, as it is really damages, it varies in amount according to the 
circumstances of the case. Practically, however, it operates as a 
dismissal indemnity because : (a) it represents a claim strictly 
distinguished by the law from the claim for compensation for 
failure to observe the period of notice ; (b) it imposes a check 
on arbitrary dismissal; and (c) while theoretically it is based 
on the principle of fault, in practice its award is governed by 





1 The law does not always recognise this theoretical distinction in practice. 
For instance, if the law allows dismissal only for certain specified reasons a worker 
who is dismissed without one of these reasons may be entitled to compensation 
(as in Lithuania and Spain), graduated (in Lithuania) according to the length of 
service. 
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economic and social considerations of which in the majority 
of the cases it is the worker who reaps the benefit. In any case, 
however, the application of the principle of the abuse of rights 
has gradually established the rule that even when he is protected 
by a prescribed period of notice the worker has a certain right 
to his employment of which he may not be arbitrarily deprived.! 

A form of compensation more nearly approaching a dismissal 
indemnity, although still not entirely identical with it, is found 
in a few countries (e.g. Germany, Czechoslovakia), where in 
certain circumstances the worker has the right to appeal against 
his dismissal and claim reinstatement or, in the event of the 
employer’s refusal, compensation. This privilege is always con- 
ferred on the worker alone ; the compensation is not damages 
in the ordinary sense of the general law but rests on what may 
be called social law. It is not necessary that the employer should 
be at fault, but is sufficient that the dismissal should represent 
an “unfair injury’’ for the worker, or that discriminations 
should have been made. Such appeals against dismissal must 
be made to special labour courts or similar authorities 
and in accordance with the special procedure prescribed ; the 
judge decides each case on its merits. Length of service is not 
the only consideration taken into account, although it is one 
of the factors determining the level of the compensation, which 
is not a hard-and-fast amount. 

A dismissal indemnity proper can be said to exist only when 
after a specified period of service the worker is entitled to an 
indemnity on dismissal, provided he has not himself committed 
a fault justifying his dismissal or-voluntarily resigned his post. 
Provisions of this kind, as already pointed out, are based on a 
recognition of the intimate bond between the worker and the 
undertaking, and they are therefore found principally where 
this bond is strongest. In some cases they may have come down 
from pre-capitalist times, as in certain oversea countries (Egypt, 
Japan). Sometimes dismissal indemnities are prescribed for 
workers whose connection with the undertaking is a particularly 
close one, such as salaried employees (Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, 
Argentina). This obligation may also be extended to cover 
manual! workers, in virtue of a collective agreement *, and it 
should be noted that, even where they are not obliged to do 





1 For French judicial practice on this point, cf. the decisions collected in the 
various volumes of the International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law. 
2 Cf. also Italy, Labour Charter, section XVII. 
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so, the employers in many large undertakings frequently 
include provisions for dismissal indemnities in the rules or 
contracts of employment, in order to increase the stability 
of their staff. 


CONCLUSION 


The contract of employment, which was long regarded 
as poles asunder from social policy, has now become one of its 
objects. Work performed in a subordinate relation requires 
special protection by the law. This need for protection is found 
in connection with the conclusion of the contract of employment, 
the performance of the work, the payment of the wages, and the 
termination of the contract. In the course of this article a few 
separate problems have been raised which call for appropriate 
solutions. Social trends of development, however, are no longer 
content with mere regulation of the contract. The fact that the 
worker does his work in conjunction with others under the direc- 
tion of the employer and his subordinates makes it essential 
that the undertaking should also be defined and regulated as a 
social concept. Reference has been made above to certain direc- 
tions in which this concept is gradually taking shape. For 
instance, subordination, which is the essence of the contract 
of employment, implies that the worker forms part of the under- 
taking ; the rules of employment of the undertaking are among 
the most important conditions of employment; a change of 
ownership of the undertaking does not, in principle, affect the 
worker’s status in it ; and the regulations for the performance 
of work and the payment of wages have often been based on 
considerations relating to the undertaking as such (e.g. the 
problem of who bears the risk of lost time). In regard to dis- 
missal, the question of the worker’s relation to the undertaking 
is important. The very fact of employment in an undertaking, 
regardless of any contract of employment on which it may be 
based, may in itself be important. In short, it may be said 
that the regulation of the contract of employment marks a 
first stage in the regulation of the worker’s status in the under- 
taking. 

In order, however, to give these tendencies practical expres- 
sion, it is not enough that they should be embodied in laws 
to regulate the contract of employment or in other similar 
measures. Adequate guarantees must also be provided for the 
enforcement of the regulations. The labour inspectors can do 
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little if anything to see that the rights based on the contract 
of employment are observed. This is a matter for the worker 
himself. Hence there must be courts before which he can effec- 
tively pursue his claims. The experience of most countries has 
shown that this requirement is best met by special labour 
courts, which are in close touch with everyday life and familiar 
with social problems, and in the creation and operation of which 
the trade organisations play a predominant part. The organisa- 
tion of special courts for labour matters is therefore a necessary 
corollary to the regulation of the contract of employment. 

The actual status of the worker in the undertaking does not 
depend solely on his rights and duties as an individual in relation 
to the undertaking. It is also determined in the long run by the 
nature of his active participation in the undertaking as a whole. 
It was not possible in this article to go into the problem of 
workers’ representative bodies and workers’ control, but there can 
be no doubt that only appropriate statutory organisation of the 
undertaking can adequately safeguard the workers’ position 
in the undertaking. The undertaking, however, is only one cell in 
the larger economic organism, by whose fate its own is governed, 
and the organisation of the undertaking, its effectiveness, and 
its vitality depend on the wider occupational or industrial organ- 
isation within which it operates. Thus the ultimate safeguard of 
industrial relations inside the undertaking is furnished by the 
regulation of the wider relations between employers’ and workers’ 
representative bodies on the one hand and between undertakings 
on the other. 

To sum up, therefore, the regulation of the contract of 
employment, however important it may be, cannot produce 
its full effect unless there are special labour tribunals to enforce 
claims arising out of the contract of employment; and the 
ultimate safeguard for the workers’ status in the undertaking 
is attained only through the regulation of collective economic 
and social relations. 

Throughout this article the writer has tried as far as possible 
to detach the social problems examined from the varying con- 
ditions affecting them in the different countries, and to show 
the tendencies towards a uniform solution. It is, however, only 
a preliminary survey, and a more comprehensive enquiry will 
be needed to show how far the whole question or certain impor- 
tant aspects of it are ripe for international regulation. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Legal Position 
of Commercial and Industrial Travellers 
and Representatives : I 


At its third session, held on 3 and 4 April 1935, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees discussed the legal position of travellers 
and representatives in the principal countries of Europe and adopted a 
resolution laying down principles which it considered might well be used 
in the various countries as a basis for regulations defining the legal 
position of such workers. In accordance with the decision taken by the 
Governing Body at its sitting of 12 April 1935, this resolution was 
communicated to the Governments of all the States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

It has been thought useful to publish in the Review the essential 
passages of the report prepared for the Committee. As far as possible, 
the information for each country has been arranged on the following 
plan: legal provisions (legal nature of the contract) ; remuneration 
(method of payment, holidays with pay, employer’s obligations in case 
of sickness jm accident, privileged claims) ; termination of the contract 
(period of notice, compensation - dismissal, radius clause) ; settlement 
of disputes (ordinary courts, special courts) ; general questions. The 
following countries are covered: Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia. 


INTRODUCTION 


Investigation shows that the following distinctions are generally 
made between travellers, representatives, agents and local salesmen. 

The traveller with a fixed salary travels on behalf of a commercial 
or industrial firm for the purpose of submitting the products of this 
firm to the customers. He is remunerated in different ways, but the 
most general system is a fixed salary, a commission in proportion to 
his turnover, and the refund of his daily travelling expenses. 

The work of the representative is to visit the customers in a certain 
area on behalf of one or more firms. He has to conform to the instruc- 
tions given by the firm or firms represented and therefore he does not 
act on his own account. He is remunerated by a commission fixed in 
advance and paid solely by the firm or firms which he represents. 

The commercial agent usually has an office independent of the 
frm or factory of his employer. He is engaged on a contract and 
organises his tours as he pleases. He generally receives a fixed allow- 
ance for his office expenses and a percentage on his turnover. 
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The local salesman is an employee who works in the town where 
the firm or firms which he represents are situated. He is under the 
daily supervision of the firm which employs him and is remunerated 
by a fixed salary and a percentage on his turnover. He is sometimes 
granted a travelling allowance. There are also local salesmen who work 
solely on a commission basis. 

The broker works on his own account and does not represent any 
firm. He acts as an intermediary without any contract. 

In general the traveller and the local salesman are regarded as 
salaried employees. The representative is sometimes regarded 
as an independent worker, but this interpretation gives rise to diffi- 
culties because the representative claims that he has no professional 
personality apart from that of the firm whose products he sells, since 
he cannot carry out his profession without the consent of the firm 
represented by him. The broker is never regarded as a salaried 
employee. 

Sometimes (e.g. in Italy) the conditions of service and employ- 
ment are fixed by collective agreements. Elsewhere the practice of 
individual contracts is the general one. 

As a rule, the legislative provisions concerning travellers and repre- 
sentatives are scattered through commercial codes, industrial codes, 
and the legislation concerning salaried employees’ contracts. Switzer- 
land has a special Act of 4 October 1930 concerning commercial trav- 
ellers ; a standard form of contract is given as a schedule to the Act. 
In Czechoslovakia and France draft legislative measures are before 
Parliament. The German organisations of travellers are preparing 
a draft standard contract. In Austria, it is only the position of com- 
mercial agents that is regulated by law (Act of 24 June 1921). 

Some countries, such as France, Germany, and Switzerland, have 
introduced compulsory identity cards, which are issued only to persons 
satisfying certain conditions. 

With regard to notice of dismissal, travellers and representatives 
who are deemed to be salaried employees are covered by the legislation 
applying to that group. The same holds good with regard to social 
insurance. But these advantages are generally denied to represen- 
tatives working on their own account, who are held to be independent 
business men. 

No normal system of remuneration can be said to exist ; on the 
contrary, the most varied forms are to be met with. 

A comparison of the situation in the various countries soon leads 
to the conclusion that the absence of definite legislative texts estab- 
lishing the distinctions between travellers, representatives, and agents 
is at the root of the frequent disputes they have with their employers. 
In so far as distinctions are made, they have generally been laid down 
by the financial authorities for the purpose of collecting taxes, fees, 
and dues. In the event of a dispute the law courts have to be left to 
decide at their discretion. Hence the demands that are made on all 
hands for a legal definition to be adopted in every country for the 
types of employment mentioned above. When that has been done, 
these groups, and especially representatives paid on a commission 
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basis, who are the ones that suffer most under the present system, 
will enjoy much greater stability and security in the exercise of their 
profession. 


THE SITUATION IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


Germany 
Legal Provisions 


The legal status and conditions of employment of commercial 
travellers, representatives, and agents are governed by the Commercial 
Code of 10 May 1897. According to section 84, a commercial agent 
(Handelsagent) is a person who, “ although not employed as a commer- 
cial assistant (Handlungsgehilfe), is regularly entrusted with the nego- 
tiation of transactions for the commercial business of another person, 
or their conclusion in the name of another person ”. Such commercial 
agents are independent traders. On the other hand, permanently 
appointed travellers are deemed to be commercial assistants in accord- 
ance with section 59 of the Commercial Code. These provisions, which 
were adopted thirty years ago, are no longer up to date, however, and 
the drawing of the distinction is very often obscure and difficult, 
largely owing to the widespread adoption of employment on a com- 
mission basis in Germany. Travellers are frequently invited to conclude 
contracts engaging them as independent representatives, but restricting 
the free employment of their labour by a number of conditions. For 
instance, they may be required to make regular reports, have to 
follow prescribed routes on their journeys, and may not act for other 
firms ; they are not entitled to take holidays when they wish, but must 
first have an agreement with their firm. These contracts, therefore, 
assume that the traveller has an independence which does not in 
fact exist. Since, however, the travellers are engaged as independent 
representatives, they lose the benefit of social insurance and other 
protective legislation. 

It is therefore not surprising that a large number of cases have come 
before the labour courts. According to the constant practice of the 
Federal Labour Court, the principal criterion for distinguishing be- 
tween commercial agents and commercial assistants is the degree of 
personal dependence and the obligation to obey the employer. Thus 
in its decisions of 5 December 1928 and 5 January 1929, the Court 
stated that the title of “agent” given to a representative is not 
sufficient to determine his legal situation, which depends solely on the 
actual work he does. Thus a traveller who is known as an “ agent ” 
may be a commercial assistant if he has the usual functions of such 
an assistant. The decisive criterion is the degree of dependence. This, 
however, cannot be determined absolutely once and for all, but each 
case must be decided on its merits. The most important fact in arriving 
at a decision is the employer’s right to give instructions. The represen- 
tative must be regarded as a commercial assistant if the employer’s 
influence on the nature of his work and the employment of his time 
is such that he has no possibility of engaging in independent commer- 
cial activity. 
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In more recent decisions, too, this factor has been taken into 
account. Thus, the Federal Labour Court decided on 3 December 
1932 that the ultimate criterion must be whether and how far the repre- 
sentative acting for the employer has a place in and under the firm 
and is bound by the employer’s instructions as regards both the matters 
he deals with and the employment of his time, or whether in his 
activity for the firm he on the whole maintains his personal indepen- 
dence as regards the matters he deals with and the employment of 
his time. 

A decision of 18 February 1933 stated that while the commercial 
assistant is a dependent member of the staff of the undertaking, the 
principal factor distinguishing the independent commercial agent 
from the commercial assistant is that the agent engages in business 
on his own account, that is to say, assumes certain risks. 

On the other hand, a decision of 14 March 1928 considered the 
person concerned in the case to be an agent, in view of the actual 
position he held. In this case, the representative had to report to the 
firm every morning to receive his instructions, but otherwise he was 
entirely free to employ his time as he chose. The Court did not attach 
any importance to the method of payment, which consisted of a fixed 
salary and commission, nor to the fact that social insurance contri- 
butions were deducted, and that the contract included a clause under 
which the representative might not work for other firms without 
the permission of his own firm. This decision is of particular interest, 
because the only reason for concluding that the representative was 
independent was that he was free to employ his time as he wished, 
although all the other clauses of his contract could have been cited 
in support of the view that he was in a dependent position. 

The Commercial Code also contains provisions on commercial 
brokers (Handelsmikler) and commission agents (Kommissiondr). 
There is, however, no confusion between these two groups and com- 
mercial agents and representatives, for the definition lays down 
adequate criteria. According to section 93 of the Commercial Code, 
a commercial broker is a person who negotiates transactions for other 
persons by way of business, without being regularly entrusted with 
such work on the basis of a contract. This fact, that brokers are not 
regularly engaged in promoting the interests of the undertaking, 
distinguishes them from commercial agents. According to section 383 
of the Commercial Code, a person who by way of business undertakes 
to buy or sell goods or securities on account of another in his own name 
is a commission agent. The distinction between him and the commer- 
cial agent is therefore that he transacts business in his own name. 

Travellers and representatives who are in the position of employees 
are subject to the social insurance laws. Their share of the contri- 
butions (one-half for salaried employees’ and unemployment insurance, 
two-thirds for sickness insurance) is deducted by the employer from 
their remuneration. Independent commercial agents, on the other 
hand, are not liable to social insurance. 

Wholesale travellers must have a travelling licence (Reiselegitima- 
tionskarte), for which a fee is paid, varying in amount according to 
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the particular Federal State between 3 and 10 marks a year, and exceed- 
ing the latter sum only in exceptional cases. The fees for the travellers’ 
licences are usually paid by the firm. Retail travellers visiting only 
private customers must have an itinerant trading certificate (Wander- 
gewerbeschein), the fee for which is usually higher. 


Method of Payment. eraaaneatanin 

A great variety of methods of remuneration are in use. Roughly 
speaking, it may be said that older and more experienced commercial 
travellers generally receive a fixed salary, a commission, and their 
travelling expenses. The amount of the salary varies according to 
the rate of commission and the earnings that can be expected from 
it. Younger and less experienced travellers who are not chosen from 
among the staff of the firm as a rule receive no fixed salary, but merely 
their travelling expenses in addition to the commission, which is 
therefore higher than when a fixed salary is paid. Young travellers 
selected from the staff of the firm generally continue to receive the 
salary which they had hitherto earned, together with a commission 
at a lower rate. Formerly the system of remuneration on a commission 
basis was adopted as a rule only by less prosperous firms. In recent 
years, however, it has spread more and more. 

There is generally no great difference between the remuneration 
of wholesale and retail travellers, and it should be noted that in each 
of these groups there are considerable variations according to industry. 
On the other hand, town travellers are generally less well paid than 
those travelling in the provinces. For instance, the collective agree- 
ment for salaried employees in the Berlin retail trade places town 
travellers “ for ordinary selling ” in a lower grade than travellers who 
“represent the firm regularly and as their principal occupation, for 
the purpose of selling goods outside”’. Representatives who visit 
only private customers, and who as a rule are classified by the law 
as hawkers, practically always receive a commission only. 

The determination of the fixed salary or of the relationship between 
salary and commission rests on individual factors, such as the trav- 
eller’s connections, selling capacity, and knowledge of the goods, 
and in some cases on collective agreements. Such collective agree- 
ments usually provide for increments of salary up to a given age, in 
proportion to the period of employment in the occupation or in 
the service of the firm. Travellers with individual contracts hardly 
ever receive such increments. In disputes about the payment of salary 
between the firm and the traveller the courts have frequently referred 
to the minimum rate fixed by the collective agreements for commer- 
cial employees. Thus, the Berlin Labour Court decided in one case 
that a representative was not covered by a collective agreement, 
which referred only to “ selling staff’’, whereas the Federal Labour 
Court approved the same plaintiff's claim to the salary fixed by col- 
lective agreement, on the ground that “ selling staff’ should be taken 
to cover all employees offering goods to the buying public in the service 
of the employer. 
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The provisions of the Commercial Code concerning the payment 
of commission to commercial agents are contained in sections 88-91 


as follows : 


“Unless a different agreement as to the remuneration to be paid 
to the commercial agent is reached, he shall be entitled to a commission 
on each completed transaction resulting from his activity. If the activ- 
ity of the commercial agent consists in the negotiation or conclusion 
of sales, his claim to commission in doubtful cases shall be acquired 
only after the receipt of payment, and only in proportion to the 
amount received. 

“ If the completion of a transaction is wholly or partly prevented 
by the action oF the principal (Geschdaftsherr), without the existence 
of any serious reasons for this in connection with the party with 
whom the transaction was concluded, the commercial agent shall 
have a claim to the full commission. : 

“If the amount of the commission is not fixed, the usual commis- 
sion shall be paid. 

“The settlement of accounts in respect of commission due shall 
take place, unless otherwise agreed, at the end of each calendar half- 

ear. 

“Tf the commercial agent is expressly appointed for a specified 
district, he shall in doubtful cases be entitled to commission also 


for those transactions which are concluded in the district by or for 
his principal, without his intervention. 

“The commercial agent may demand, when the settlement with 
his principal takes place, that he be given an extract from the books 


showing the transactions resulting from his activities. He shall have 
the same right in regard to those transactions which entitle him to 
commission in virtue of the provision of the preceding paragraph. ” 


For travellers and representatives in the position of salaried 
employees, section 65 of the Commercial Code provides that if they 
are entitled to commission on transactions concluded or negotiated 
by them, they shall be covered by the provisions applicable to com- 
mercial agents, except those concerning district agents. 

There is no statutory claim to the payment of salary or commission 
in advance. Travellers who are paid only commission as a rule receive 
a payment in advance by special agreement, and this is taken into 
account at the final settlement. 

According to decisions of the labour courts, a representative is 
entitled, in the absence of a special agreement, to commission only 
on transactions which have been concluded or negotiated during his 
period of service. 

The salary claims of representatives in the position of employees 
are subject to restrictions as to pledging. 

Where a monthly salary is paid, 165 marks per month and one- 
third of any salary in excess cannot be pledged. This limit is increased 
by one-sixth for each dependent up to not more than two-thirds of the 
salary in excess. No such restrictions apply to the income of com- 
mercial agents. 

Travelling expenses are paid in the form of fixed daily allowances, 
or are reimbursed without presentation of vouchers (Vertrauens- 
spesen). It is difficult to determine which is the more usual system. 
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The latter is employed mainly in branches of industry which require 
special representation, and where the goods entail heavy costs. The 
amount of the fixed daily allowance varies with the district to be 
visited by the traveller, the branch of industry, and the type of cus- 
tomer to be visited. In general, the firm advances to the traveller 
before his departure the sums necessary to meet his expenses, and the 
final settlement takes place after his return. 

According to section 90 of the Commercial Code, a commercial 
agent cannot claim compensation for expenses and disbursements 
incurred in the ordinary way of business, in the absence of an agree- 
ment or commercial usage to the contrary. These expenses are taken 
to include, in particular, fares, postage, the transport of sample cases, 
and advertising costs. In practice, however, it is the usual commercial 
custom for the agent to receive a fixed sum to cover these expenses, 
or else an agreement to that effect is entered into with the firm. 


Holidays with Pay. 

The German legislation contains no provisions on the granting 
of an annual holiday with pay. Most of the collective agreements 
for salaried employees, however, provide for a certain holiday, which 
therefore also applies to travellers and representatives in the position 
of salaried employees, provided they are covered by the agreement. 
On the other hand, in many cases they have concluded individual 
contracts, so that it is not possible to give a general idea of the holidays 
granted and their length. 


Employer’s Obligations in case of Sickness or Accident. 


If a traveller who is in the position of a commercial assistant 
is prevented from carrying out his duties on account of an accident 
for which he is not responsible, e.g. sickness, he retains his claim to 
salary for six weeks, under section 63 of the Commercial Code. 


Privileged Claims. 

In the event of the bankruptcy of the employer, the official receiver 
and a traveller or representative who is in the position of a salaried 
employee may give notice to terminate the employment under sec- 
tion 22 of the Bankruptcy Order of 20 May 1898. The period of notice 
is that fixed by the law, unless a shorter period had been agreed. 

According to section 61 (1) of the Bankruptcy Order, the following 
are privileged claims : “ Any arrears of claims for the year preceding 
the opening of the proceedings or the death of the bankrupt, for wages, 
board money, or other remuneration for the services of persons who 
had hired their services to the bankrupt for his household, under- 
taking, or business.” Consequently, this privileged position applies 
also to the arrears of claims of representatives in the position of 
employees for salary and commission for the preceding year. 

The position of commercial agents in this respect is different. 
According to section 23 (2) of the Bankruptcy Order, the bankruptcy 
of the principal terminates the contract of agency. It is, moreover, 
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the general opinion that the agent’s arrears of claims are not in a 
privileged position under section 61, since the agent has not “ hired 
his services ” to the principal. 


Termination of the Contract 
Period of Notice. 

For travellers and representatives in the position of salaried 
employees, section 66 of the Commercial Code provides that they must 
be given six weeks’ notice of dismissal for the end of a quarter. By 
agreement, however, this period of notice may be reduced to one 
month for the end of a month. In addition, salaried employees are 
covered by the Act of 9 July 1926 concerning the periods of notice 
for the dismissal of salaried employees. This Act provides that a 
salaried employee of over 30 years of age must be given three months’ 
notice if he has been employed for five years in the same undertaking. 
This period rises to four months after eight years’ service, five months 
after ten years, and six months after twelve years. The notice given 
under this Act must always be for the end of a quarter. 

In the case of commercial agents, section 92 of the Commercial 
Code prescribes that notice to terminate the contract between the 
principal and the agent may be given six weeks before the end of a 
quarter. 

Both the employment of a traveller or a representative in the posi- 
tion of a salaried employee and the contract of a commercial agent 
can be terminated without notice by either party, if important reasons 
are present. 

If the employee is dismissed on account of sickness, he is also 
entitled to six weeks’ salary. If, however, he falls sick after being 
given notice, he is entitled to the payment of his salary only until 
the date on which the notice takes effect. 


Radius Clause. 


The Commercial Code contains, in sections 74-75f/, provisions 
prohibiting competition after the termination of the employment 
of commercial assistants. The radius clause is invalid if the employee 
was a minor at the time his employment terminated, or if his annual 
remuneration at that time was under 1,500 marks, or if a third party 
undertakes in his name that after the termination of his employment 
he will restrict his industrial activity. Further, the clause has no 
validity if it is not intended to protect a justifiable business interest 
of the employer, or if the conditions as to the object, time, or place 
of the restrictions interfere unduly with the livelihood of the employee, 
due account being taken of the compensation granted. The clause may 
apply for not more than two years from the termination of the employ- 
ment. In order to be valid it must be drawn up in writing, and the 
employee must receive a document, signed by the employer, which 
contains the agreed provisions. In addition, the employer is bound 
to pay compensation for the period of the prohibition, which for each 
year must amount to not less than half the remuneration last drawn 
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by the employee under his contract. If his remuneration consisted 
of a commission or other variable amounts, the average for the last 
three years must be taken. The employee must cause any sums that 
he has earned, or maliciously failed to earn, by other use of his labour 
during the period for which the compensation is payable, to be set 
off against the compensation due to him at the end of each month, 
to the extent that the compensation, together with these sums, exceeds 
the amount of his last remuneration under his contract by more than 
one-tenth. If the employee is forced by the radius clause to change 
his place of residence, this proportion of one-tenth is raised to one- 
quarter. 

The radius clause ceases to take effect if the employee terminates 
his employment owing to breach of contract by his employer, and if 
within a month after giving notice he declares in writing that he does 
not consider himself bound by the agreement. Similarly, it has no 
effect if the employer terminates the employment, unless there are 
important reasons for giving notice, or the employer, when doing 
so, declares his readiness, during the period of the restrictions, to 
grant the employee in full his last remuneration under his contract. 


Settlement of Disputes 


In the case of disputes between the employer and travellers and 
representatives in the position of salaried employees, only the labour 
courts have jurisdiction. According to the Labour Courts Act, persons 
who are not bound by a contract of employment, but perform work 
at the order and on the account of other persons on a basis similar 
to that of a contract of employment, are treated as employees. This 
provision can also apply to commercial agents, especially if their 
business is on a small scale. In this case the labour courts have juris- 
diction also in their disputes. On the other hand, if the agent is not 
in the position of an employee, and especially if his business is such 
as to make registration in the commercial register compulsory, he 
can have recourse only to the ordinary courts. 


General Questions 


The difficulty of distinguishing between commercial representatives 
and commercial agents has led the commercial employees’ unions to 
demand a more detailed formulation of section 59 of the Commercial 
Code, and in particular to try to secure that representatives employed 
on a commission basis should be regarded as salaried employees. For 
this purpose they have since 1927 submitted various proposals to the 
Federal Ministry of Labour. The Federal Ministry of Justice has also 
considered the question, and has submitted to the Provisional Federal 
Economic Council a draft which would add the following second 
paragraph to section 59 of the Commercial Code : 

“Any person who, although not omens on an independent 

te 


commercial business, is regularly entrus with the negotiation of 
transactions for the commercial business of another person, or their 
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conclusion in the name of another person, shall be deemed to be a 
commercial assistant even if he is remunerated entirely or mainly 


on a commission basis. ”’ 


The above draft was approved on 12 November 1929 at a plenary 
sitting of the Committee on Social Questions of the Federal Economic 
Council by sixteen votes to thirteen, but the proposed amendment 
has not yet been discussed in the Reichstag. 

Since 1984 the trade group of commercial representatives and 
travellers in the “ Reich works community ” (Reichsbetriebsgemein- 
schaft) for commerce in the German Labour Front has been working 
on a standard contract for commercial representatives, which is to 
settle all the fundamental questions concerning commercial represen- 
tatives as a group, while any details applicable to particular branches 
are to be dealt with in a subsidiary contract. The text of this standard 
contract has not yet been published. 


Austria 
Legal Provisions 


Commercial travellers and representatives who draw a fixed salary 
or work for only one firm are regarded as salaried employees and are 
subject to the Salaried Employees Act (Angestelltengesetz) of 11 May 
1921. Independent agents are subject to the Commercial Agents Act 
of 24 June 1921, which, however, does not apply to the negotiation 
and conclusion of insurance transactions. 

An Act of 4 April 1875 concerning commercial brokers (Handels- 
mikler, Sensal) regulates the legal status of these brokers in their 
capacity as officially appointed negotiators of commercial transac- 
tions. 

The number of firms which have adopted the system of paying 
their travellers or representatives only on a commission basis is steadily 
growing. In these cases it is often difficult to determinate whether 
the persons concerned are travellers, who are subject to the Salaried 
Employees Act, or independent agents. The definition of commercial 
agents in section 1 of the Commercial Agents Act cannot be regarded 
as completely reliable from this point of view. It is as follows : 


“ Any person who is regularly entrusted by another (the principal) 
with the negotiation or conclusion of commercial transactions, or in 
general of legal transactions concerning moveable goods, rights, or 
works, in the name and on the account of the said principal, and who 
engages in this activity independently and by way of business, shall 
be deemed to be a commercial agent. The commercial agent is a 
trader (Kaufmann) within the meaning of the Commercial Code. ” 


In cases of dispute as to whether a person is an employee or not, 
therefore, the courts can merely decide each case on its particular 
merits. According to judicial practice, travellers and representatives 
who work solely or mainly for one firm and are subject to the authority 
of the firm, that is to say, are bound by the instructions of the employer 
and have to give regular reports, are treated as salaried employees. 
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Those travellers and representatives who are classified as salaried 
employees are also subject to the provisions of the Salaried Employees’ 
Insurance Act concerning sickness, invalidity, and old-age insurance. 
They are protected by the Salaried Employees Act if they are prevented 
from performing their work by sickness or accident. In this case 
they have a claim to their remuneration for a period of up to six 
weeks, which is increased to eight weeks after five years’ uninter- 
rupted service, ten weeks after fifteen years’ service, and twelve weeks 
after twenty-five years’ service. In each case they have a right to 
half their remuneration during a further four weeks. Independent 
commercial agents, on the other hand, are not subject to the social 
insurance laws. 


Method of Payment. semanas 

The most usual systems of remuneration for travellers and repre* 
sentatives are as follows: fixed salary and payment of expenses ; 
fixed salary, payment of expenses, and commission ; commission. 

A few firms pay commission and travelling expenses, but, as was 
mentioned above, the method of remuneration by a simple commission 
on turnover is becoming more and more general. The engineering 
industry employs so-called travelling engineers (Reiseingenieure), 
that is to say, commercially trained engineers who visit the customers 
and normally receive a fixed salary and an allowance for travelling 
and hotel expenses. 

Travellers visiting private customers (retail sales) are generally 


engaged on a commission basis only, and only in a very few cases are 
their expenses refunded. The other methods of remuneration apply 
chiefly to travellers visiting retailers. 

The calculation and payment of commission are dealt with in the 
Salaried Employees Act of 11 May 1921 in sections 10-13, which apply 
of course only to those travellers and representatives who are to be 
regarded as salaried employees. 


“10. If it is agreed that an employee shall receive commission 
on transactions concluded or negotiated by him, he shall, in default 
of any agreement, be entitled to the commission customary in the class 
of business in question in the locality where the firm employing him 
is situated. 

“Tf an employee who is entrusted only with the negotiation of 
transactions concludes a transaction in the name of the employer 
with a third party, the transaction shall be deemed to be approved 
by the employer unless he informs the third party without delay, on 
becoming aware of the conclusion of the transaction, that he repudi- 
ates it. 

“In default of an agreement, the employee shall be entitled to 
commission on the sale of goods when payment is received, and in 
proportion to the amount received, pod in the case of other trans- 
actions commission shall be due on the conclusion of the transaction. 

“ In default of an agreement, the settlement of accounts in respect 
of commission due shall take place at the end of each calendar quarter, 
or when the employee leaves his employment, if his service is termi- 
nated before the end of a calendar quarter. 
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“Without prejudice to his existing right to examine the books 
under other statutory provisions, the employee may require that he 
be given an extract from the books showing the transactions resulting 
from his activities. 

“11. In doubtful cases the employee shall be entitled to com- 
mission on transactions concluded during his employment, without 
his direct intervention, between the employer and a customer sent 
or brought by him. 

“ If the employee is expressly appointed sole representative of the 
employer in a specified district, he shall, in default of an agreement, 
be entitled to commission on all transactions concluded by or on behalf 
of the employer in the district in question without his intervention 
during the period of his employment. 

“Tf the completion of any transaction concluded by or through 
the employee or the payment of the third party with whom the trans- 
action is concluded is wholly or partly prevented by the action of 
the employer, without the existence of any serious reasons for this 
in connection with the third party, the employee may claim the full 
commission. 

“In default of an agreement or of a usage to the contrary in the 
class of business in question, discounts granted by the employer to 
the third party shall not be deducted in calculating the commission 
unless they were agreed upon at the time when the transaction was 
concluded. 

“12. If the employee is prevented by the employer contrary 
to agreement from earning commission or allowances to the extent 
agreed upon or expected in view of the terms of the agreement, he 
shall be entitled to proportionate compensation. 

“13. From the date when his service begins an employee entrusted 
with the conclusion or negotiation of transactions shall not, without 
the consent of the employer, accept any commission or other remunera- 
tion from a third party with whom he concludes or negotiates trans- 
actions on behalf of his employer. 

“Without prejudice to any other compensation claims, the 
employer may require the employee to pay to him any commission 
or remuneration unlawfully received. 

“This right of the employer shall lapse three months after he 
becomes aware of the unlawful transaction and, in any case, three 
years after the date of the origin of the right. ” 


The provisions of the Commercial Agents Act of 24 June 1921 
concerning the payment of commission correspond to those contained 
in the Salaried Employees Act, but are supplemented by the follow- 
ing provision (section 9), not to be found in the Salaried Employees 


Act: 


“In the case of transactions concluded after the termination of 
the contract the commercial agent shall be entitled to commission 
only if he initiated the transaction and prepared it in such a way that 
its conclusion is to be ascribed mainly to his activity. 

“If, under this provision, several commercial agents have a claim 
to commission, it is to be reasonably divided between them in propor- 
tion to their activities. ” 


As regards the payment of expenses, this generally takes the form 
of daily allowances (Tagesdidten), the amount of which is fixed accord- 
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ing to a great variety of criteria (object of the journey, duration of 
the journey, weight of the sample case, etc.). In some cases expenses 
are paid without vouchers being required (Vertrauensspesen). The 
general custom is to advance a certain sum to the traveller before his 
departure and to obtain an account of his expenses on his return. 

For independent agents the Commercial Agents Act contains the 
following provisions on the repayment of expenses : 


“The commercial agent may not claim compensation for any 
general expenses and disbursements incurred by way of business. 

“On the other hand, in default of an agreement or commercial 
usage to the contrary, the principal (Geschédftsherr) must refund 
expenditure on postage, telegrams, telephone calls, and sample cases, 
as also special cash expenses incurred in consequence of the principal’s 
instructions. ”’ 


The Commercial Agents Act also provides that the agent may claim 
the payment in advance of a sum corresponding to the commission 
he has actually earned and his cash expenses. To secure his claims 
he is covered by sections 313 and 314 of the Commercial Code, under 
which a trader has the right to retain all movable goods and securities 
belonging to a debtor which have been transferred to him by the 
debtor’s will in connection with commercial transactions, in order 
to meet any claims payable to him in consequence of transactions 
concluded between them, and even claims not so payable, in the event 
of the bankruptcy or distraint of the estate of the debtor. The agent 
also has this right of retention in regard to the samples handed over 
to him by his principal, even if the contract between them is terminated. 
He is under an obligation, however, to hand back the samples without 
delay if the principal deposits with the court a sum corresponding 
to the value of the samples or the amount of the claim, or provides 
other security for this sum. 

In general the conditions of payment are fixed by individual 
contract, and the trade unions have succeeded only in a few cases 
in concluding collective agreements applying also to travellers and 
representatives. These agreements provide for a minimum salary 
(fixed salary), which varies with the employee’s length of service ; 
usually, however, the increments provided for in collective agreements 
continue only up to the fifth year of service. In general, it may be 
said that there are no uniform rules for determining the fixed salaries 
and that it is not usual to grant increments of salary for seniority. 

No special traveller’s fee has to be paid by travellers, whether 
nationals or foreigners. Independent commercial agents, however, 
like traders, must pay income tax, industrial tax (Erwerbssteuer), and 
tax on turnover (reckoned on the net income from commission), 
whereas travellers who are salaried employees pay only income tax, 
the amount of which is deducted by the employer. 


Holidays with Pay. 


For travellers and representatives who are salaried employees 
the provisions of the Salaried Employees Act concerning annual 
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holidays apply. If their employment has lasted for six consecutive 
months, they are entitled to a holiday of not less than two weeks 
in each year; after five years’ service the holiday is increased to 
three weeks, after ten years to four weeks, and after twenty-five years 
to five weeks. During the holiday the employee is entitled to his 
remuneration. 


Employer's Obligations in case of Sickness or Accident. 


No period during which the employee is prevented by sickness or 
accident from performing his duties may be included in his holiday. 


Privileged Claims. 

Under section 51 (2) of the Bankrupt Order claims for remunera- 
tion or commission which employees (travellers and representatives) 
or independent agents may have on the employer are placed in the 
first class of bankruptcy claims under the following conditions : 


“Claims of employees of the bankrupt for remuneration for 
their services during the year preceding the opening of bankruptcy 
proceedings or the death of the bankrupt ; claims of these persons 
on account of premature termination of their employment if the amount 
does not exceed the remuneration due for one year ; further, claims 
of commercial agents on their principal for the payment of commission 
and the repayment of cash expenses, provided that the claims were 
acquired or had become due during the year preceding the opening 
of the bankruptcy proceedings ; all these claims are placed in the 
first class of bankruptcy claims, subject to the limitation that their 
classification in the first class shall apply only to a maximum amount 
of 2,400 schillings for each individual claimant. This limitation shall 
not apply to the claim for the repayment of cash expenses. ” 


The Salaried Employees Act confirms these provisions in section 33, 
which lays down that claims for leaving grants and for any compensa- 
tion for damages on account of premature discharge or unjustified 
withdrawal by the employer or official receiver from the contract 
shall be placed in the first class of claims in bankruptcy. 

If, in view of the estate of the principal, composition proceedings 
instead of bankruptcy proceedings are opened, the claims of travellers, 
representatives, and agents are covered by section 24 (3) of the Com- 
position Order of 10 December 1914 as amended on 20 February 1925, 
which declares these claims to be privileged under the same conditions 
as those specified in section 51 of the Bankruptcy Order. These privi- 
leged claims are not affected by the composition proceedings and must 
be satisfied in full. During the proceedings, however, no application 
for the opening of bankruptcy proceedings against the debtor can 
be made on the basis of such claims. 


Period of Notice. Termination of the Contract 


In the event of the bankruptcy of the employer the question of 
the termination of the employment is regulated as follows by section 25 
of the Bankruptcy Order of 10 December 1914 : 
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“ If the bankrupt is an employer and the employment has already 
been entered on, it may be terminated by the employee without notice 
within a month of the date of the opening of the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, or by the official receiver subject to the statutory notice or any 
shorter period of notice agreed. 

“If the employment is terminated by notice given by the official 
receiver before the expiry of the specified period for which it was 
contracted, or if a longer period of notice was agreed in the contract, 
the employee may claim compensation as a creditor for the damages 
caused. 

“The above shall not affect provisions contained in special Acts 
on the effects of bankruptcy proceedings on employment. ” 


For independent commercial agents the regulations contained in 
section 27 of the Commercial Agents Act are somewhat different. 
This section is as follows : 


“The opening of bankruptcy proceedings in regard to the estate 
of the principal shall terminate the contract. The commercial agent 
shall be bound, however, in cases of urgency to continue his activities 
until other measures can be taken. 

“If the contract is terminated by the opening of bankruptcy 
proceedings before the expiry of the specified period for which it 
was concluded, or if a period of notice was agreed in the contract, 
the commercial agent may claim compensation for the damages 
caused. 


Travellers and employees who are covered by the Salaried 
Employees Act also enjoy the protection of the provisions concerning 
periods of notice and leaving grants. These provide that, in the absence 
of a more favourable agreement, the employer may terminate the 
employment at the end of any quarter on giving six weeks’ notice 
in advance. The period of notice is increased after the completion 
of two years’ service to two months, after five years to three months, 
after fifteen years to four months, and after twenty-five years to five 
months. It may be agreed that the period of notice shall expire on 
the 15th or the last day of a calendar month. The employment may 
be terminated by either party without notice when important reasons 
are present, these being defined in detail in the Act. 

After three years’ uninterrupted service the employee is entitled 
to a leaving grant on the termination of the employment, which 
amounts to twice the remuneration due for the last month’s employ- 
ment and is increased after five years’ employment to three times, after 
ten years to four times, after fifteen years to six times, after twenty 
years to nine times, and after twenty-five years to twelve times the 
monthly remuneration. If the undertaking is wound up, the obliga- 
tion to make a leaving grant lapses wholly or in part if the personal 
economic situation of the employer has become so bad that he cannot 
reasonably be expected to fulfil the said obligation either wholly or 
in part. The employee is not entitled to a leaving grant if he gives 
notice to leave, leaves his employment prematurely without serious 
reasons, or is dismissed prematurely on account of an offence. 

For independent commercial agents the termination of the con- 
tract is dealt with by the Commercial Agents Act, which provides 
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that it expires without notice if entered into for a specified period. 
If no specified period was agreed, either party can terminate it at the 
end of any calendar quarter by giving six week’s notice. If, however, 
the principal terminates before the end of three years his contract 
with a commercial agent who is engaged solely or mainly in bringing 
customers, without any reason for premature notice being present 
in the agent’s conduct, the agent is entitled to suitable compensation 
if the principal or his legal representative has benefited by the business 
relations with the customers brought by the agent, and continues to 
do so after the termination of the contract. 


Radius Clause. 


The determination whether a representative is to be regarded as 
a salaried employee or as an independent agent is also of importance 
in regard to radius clauses. While the Commercial Agents Act provides 
in section 26 that any agreement which restricts the agent’s business 
activity during the period after the termination of his contract is 
without effect, the Salaried Employees Act, on the other hand, allows 
the inclusion of a radius clause in the contract provided that the 
employee is not a minor and that he does not earn less than a minimum 
laid down by law. As this minimum is still in force, the inclusion of 
such a clause for any adult employee is possible. The radius clause 
is valid, however, only if the restriction applies solely to activities 
in the employer’s class of business, and does not extend beyond one 


year, and if the conditions as to the object, time, or place of the restric- 
tion are not such as to interfere unduly with the livelihood of the 
employee, regard being had to the business interest of the employer 
in the enforcement of the restriction. 


Belgium 
Legal Provisions 


In the absence of any legal definition of the terms “ traveller ” 
and “representative”, it is the decisions of the Probiviral Courts 
which must be taken as an indication of the legal position of these 
two classes of workers. The distinction which has to be made is of the 
greatest importance for the persons concerned, since travellers and 
representatives cannot claim the benefits of social legislation (the 
laws governing the contract of employment, old-age pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance, etc.) unless they are recognised as having the 
status of employees. According to present legal practice, it may be 
said that the essential condition for the recognition of the status of 
employee, or more exactly that of a person in receipt of a salary 
(appointé) — an expression often used to distinguish the salaried 
employee from the manual worker — is the fact that there is an ele ment 
of subordination in the relations between the employer and the trav- 
eller or representative. 

The agent who is not bound by a contract for the hire of service, 
whose activity is not limited by any position of subordination, who 
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is not compelled to perform any definite tasks, and whose sole mission 
is to establish contact between the parties in return for a fixed com- 
mission without being subject to any obligations, is regarded as a 
broker and the provisions of the laws referred to above do not apply. 

Among recent legal decisions attention may be called to an award 
of the Probiviral Appeal Court of the Provinces of Antwerp and 
Limbourg which was given on 19 September 1932 in connection with 
a representative working in Belgium for a foreign firm. The award 
reads as follows : 


“When a foreign firm appoints a general representative for the 
sale of its goods in Belgium who is paid by a fixed commission on 
sales, and when such representative is free to dispose of his time and 
labour at his own free will without any supervision on the part of the 
firm employing him, the agreement between the parties lacks that 
element of authority and subordination which would make it a con- 
tract of employment in the eyes of the law. Disputes between the two 
— do not therefore come within the competence of the Probiviral 

ourts, ”” 


The Appeal Court of Brussels issued an award on 27 May 1933 
establishing the principles that are to be taken as a basis in deciding 
whether there is or is not an element of subordination which allows 
a distinction to be made between the representative and the employee. 
This award states that : 


“The absence of any position of subordination is the criterion 
which allows a distinction to be made between the commercial repre- 
sentative and the employee. 

“ A commercial representative is any person who works for several 
firms, who is free to regulate his activity according to his own will, 
who has not to justify the use of his time, who is paid on a commission 
basis, and who himself pays his general expenses and his rent. 

“The fact that the agent has undertaken not to remit to rival 
firms orders for goods manufactured and sold by his principal cannot 
be accepted as — that the said agent is a servant. Nor can the fact 
that the agent received advice and suggestions from his principal 
concerning the profitable conduct of their joint interests be accepted 
as similar proof. 

“ A commercial representative is not entitled in principle to com- 
pensation for the cancellation without notice of the agreement con- 
cluded between his principal and himself. ”’ 


As has been seen, as soon as travellers and representatives are 
entitled to be regarded as employees, they automatically come under 
the provisions of the Act of 7 August 1922 (as amended by the Act 
of 2 May 1929) concerning the contract of employment. For travellers 
and representatives, the most important provisions of this Act are 
those dealing with remuneration, the deposit of security, preferential 
claims, notice of dismissal and compensation for dismissal, the radius 
clause, and interruptions of service. 

As regards old-age pensions, the Act of 18 June 1930 concerning 
salaried employees’ pensions is applicable to commercial travellers 
and representatives who are recognised as being employees. In such 
circumstances, the employer must deduct from the remuneration 


6 
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granted to the commercial representative the contributions prescribed 
by the Act and must, in addition, pay a contribution himself. Before 
these contributions are deducted the employer must subtract from 
the commission and from the fixed salary, if any, the sum paid for 
travelling expenses, luggage, customs duties, etc., which in reality 
constitute a refund of the expenditure incurred by the traveller in 
carrying out his work. 

Commercial travellers, even when they work for several firms, 
may be insured against involuntary unemployment provided that their 
entry into the service of several employers is only temporary and is 
exclusively due to the depression, that they can show proof that it 
is with the express authorisation of their principal employer that they 
have taken on one or several extra agencies, that their total income 
from their trade can be easily checked, that they do not receive unem- 
ployment benefit so long as they work for any one of their employers, 
and that at the moment of contracting insurance with the fund they 


were employed only by one employer. 


Method of Payment. wnevation 


The Act of 7 August 1922 declares in the first place that, notwith- 
standing any provision to the contrary, a contract of employment may 
be rescinded on its being shown that the remuneration granted to 
the employee is less than half of that which should in ordinary cir- 
cumstances have been granted to him in accordance with local custom. 
The action for rescission lapses if not instituted within six months from 
the conclusion of the agreement. When authorising rescission, the 
judge will award damages if necessary. 

For the regulation of commission, the Act stipulates that a com- 
mercial traveller whose remuneration includes commission based 
on the amount of business done is entitled to such commission even 
if the orders are not carried out, or would not in the ordinary course 
be carried out, until after the termination of the contract. 

Commission is due to the commercial traveller on every order 
accepted by the employer. Failure on the part of the employer to 
carry out the order does not cancel the right to commission. 

A commercial traveller who is responsible under his contract for 
calling on specified customers is entitled to commission on all business 
done directly or indirectly with these customers, except as may be 
stipulated to the contrary. 

Any stipulation transferring to a commercial traveller liability 
for the insolvency of a customer, otherwise than in case of gross 
misconduct or fraud, is valid only in respect of a sum equal to twice 
the commission due on the orders of the insolvent customer. 

In practice, travellers and representatives are generally remunerated 
as follows: a fixed salary with payment of travelling expenses and 
a percentage on turnover (commission); a guaranteed minimum 
salary, payment of travelling expenses, and a percentage on turnover 
(minimum sales are sometimes demanded in exchange for the guar- 
antee) ; payment of travelling expenses and a percentage on turnover ; 
a percentage on turnover. 
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The first three forms apply equally to wholesale and retail trade. 
There are no regular rules for determining the fixed salary, which 
depends on the importance of the customers and of the firm. The 
reason a fixed salary is sometimes granted is that the traveller may 
not be entirely deprived of cash resources during the slack season. 
The fixed salary often carries with it annual increments in important 
firms. 

Travelling expenses are generally fixed at a lump sum per day, 
which is payable at the end of the month along with the commission 


or fixed salary. They are rarely payable in advance. 
The conditions of remuneration are always fixed by individual 


contracts. 

The exercise of the profession of commercial traveller is subject 
to an occupational fee established on a special basis, taking account 
of the nature of the remuneration. 

With regard to the deposit of security, the Act states that every 
cautionary sum provided as a guarantee for the discharge of the 
obligations of an employee must be deposited in the National Bank 
or the General Savings and Pensions Fund, or must be invested in the 
National Debt. The deposit or investment must be made in the name 
of the employee, but with indication of its purpose. In virtue of the 
deposit or investment the head of the undertaking acquires a preferen- 
tial claim on the cautionary sum in respect of any debt arising from 
total or partial failure of the employee to discharge his obligations. 
The full amount of the cautionary sum cannot be returned to the 
employee or paid to the employer otherwise than by mutual agreement 


or on the production of an extract of an enforceable judicial decision. 
Any agreement contrary to these provisions is void. Any employer 
who has received a cautionary sum and has failed to deposit it within 
a month is liable to imprisonment of from 8 days to 6 months and to 
a fine of from 26 to 500 francs, or to either of these penalties alone. 


Employer's Obligations in case of Sickness or Accident. 


The Act of 7 August 1922 provides that the operation of the con- 
tract is suspended if the employee is incapable of performing his 
work owing to sickness or accident. 

During the first thirty days of incapacity for work the employee 
retains his right to the remuneration provided for by the agreement, 
notwithstanding any stipulation to the contrary. 

Any commission to which the employee may be entitled is calcu- 
lated on the basis of the average commission granted during the three 
months preceding his incapacity for work. 

If incapacity for work lasts more than one month, the employer 
may terminate the contract at any time on payment of compensation. 
Such compensation is equal to the remuneration due to the employee 
for three months’ service, reduced by the amount of any salary paid 
since the beginning of the incapacity for work. Any agreement fixing 
lower compensation is void. 

When an engagement is entered into on trial or for a specified task, 
the employer is entitled to terminate the contract without compensa- 
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tion on account of incapacity for work lasting more than one week. 
The employee is not entitled during incapacity to the remuneration 
provided for in the terms of the engagement. 


Privileged Claims. 

The legislation on preferential claims (section 19 of the Act of 
16 December 1851, as supplemented by the Act of 25 April 1896) 
was amended by the Act of 7 August 1922 concerning the contract 
of employment, which recognises the following as preferential claims : 
the wages of domestic servants for the past year and the wages due 
for the current year, the salaries, allowances, or commissions of clerks 
for six months, and the wages of artisans for one month, and also 
compensation due to a clerk or artisan for any improper breach of 
contract. The amount of a clerk’s preferential claim may not exceed 
12,000 francs. 


Period of Notice. Termination of the Contract 


The regulations governing the period of notice are also embodied 
in the Act of 7 August 1922. 

If an engagement has been concluded for an indefinite period, 
either of the parties may terminate it by notifying the other. This 
right may only be exercised by giving notice in advance. The period of 
notice is reckoned from the end of the month during which it is given. 

If the employer gives notice, the period is one month if the 
employee’s remuneration is not more than 500 francs a month, and 
three months if it exceeds 500 francs a month ; it is six months for an 
employee who has been ten years in the service of the same employer. 
If the employee gives notice, these periods are reduced by one-half. 

An employee may not be dismissed without notice otherwise than 
for serious reasons, as to the adequacy of which the judge shall decide. 

If a contract is concluded without its duration being specified, the 
party who breaks the engagement without sufficient reason, or without 
observing the time limits referred to above, is required to pay the other 
party compensation equal to the current salary either for the period 
of notice or for the part of such period yet to run. Compensation for 
dismissal covers not only salary, but also any advantages acquired 
under the agreement. 

If a contract which has been concluded for a specified period is 
rescinded before the end of the period without sufficient reason, the 
injured party is entitled to compensation equal to the total amount 
of the remaining salary and emoluments due up to the end of the period, 
provided that this does not exceed twice the salary and emoluments 
due for the term of notice which should have been observed if the 
contract had been concluded for an indefinite period. 


Radius Clause. 
The Act of 7 August 1922 prohibits radius clauses in the following 
terms : 


“ Any stipulations forbidding an employee to carry on an under- 
taking on his own account, to become a partner in a business for 
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working purposes, or to enter into an engagement with another 
employer after the termination of the contract, are void. 

“Both during the currency of the contract and after its termina- 
tion the employee must refrain from divulging to any competitor 
or other person any manufacturing or business secrets of the head 
of the undertaking, and from committing or being accessory to any 
other act of unfair competition. ” 


General Questions 


This brief analysis of the regulations must be completed by the 
mention of a few legal decisions which define the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of employers and commercial travellers or representatives. 

The Courts have decided that the employer must take the necessary 
steps to enable his employee to carry out the duties connected with 
his employment in conditions in no way harmful to his health, safety, 
and morals. The employer is responsible to the employee for any 
consequences of his failure to take the statutory or usual measures 
for his protection. 

The employer must provide the traveller or agent with the facili- 
ties and means necessary for the exercise of his trade, in so far as these 
are at his disposal at the time of the engagement. 

The refusal of the employer to provide his representative with the 
instructions required by the latter for the performance of his work 
is deemed to be an omission entitling the employee to bring an action 
for damages. 

If the employer makes it impossible for his agent to sell his goods, 
the latter is entitled to claim compensation for the prejudice caused 
to him by the loss of commission or personal customers. 

If the contract gives the traveller exclusive selling rights in a speci- 
fied area, the employer may not deal in such goods in the same area 
either on his own initiative or through the intermediary of other 
agents. 

An employer who concludes a contract with a traveller and who 
sells at lower prices through others is liable to an action for damages. 

An engagement guaranteeing a specified turnover is valid and is 
an obligation on the traveller. 

If the employer is responsible for travelling expenses he must pay 
the traveller before his departure either the sum agreed upon for the 
whole journey or a sum sufficient to cover the traveller’s expenses 
until his return. The conclusion of a contract of employment does not 
oblige the traveller to make an advance on behalf of the employer. 

An employer who advances travelling expenses must demand 
periodical accounts from his employee. 

The representative or traveller must account immediately for all 
sums received for his employer, and is liable for the payment of interest 
on such sums from the day on which he is required to return them. 
If he uses such sums for his personal requirements he is liable for 
interest from the time of such usage. 


(To be continued.) 
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Recent Family Budget Enquiries : 
The Shanghai Family Budget Enquiry of 1929-1930 


As a result of the increasing interest in everything relating to the 
standard of living of the people of the Far East a large number of family 
budget enquiries have been undertaken, particularly since the war. 
They have been conducted officially by public authorities or unoffi- 
cially by private institutions or students, but for China especially 
they are of very varying value. Every new contribution to this impor- 
tant subject is greeted, therefore, with keen interest. Among recent 
enquiries a notable place is occupied by the study of the conditions 
of living of Shanghai workers during the period from April 1929 to 
March 1980, which has recently been published by the Shanghai 
Bureau of Social Affairs.1 The enquiry was planned and conducted 
on modern lines and the results are presented and analysed in consider- 
able detail. The main findings are summarised in the following pages ; 
the attempt has been made to present the results as far as possible 
in an internationally comparable manner, according to the plan 
generally followed by the Office in summarising similar enquiries.” 


ScorpE AND METHODS 


The enquiry covered a total of 305 carefully selected families, 
distributed over the various districts of the town so as to give a fair 
sample of the industrial distribution of the general factory population. 
The main industries represented in the enquiry were textiles, mechan- 
ical engineering, tobacco and match manufacture, and the printing 
trades. It was stipulated that the families included should consist 
of 3 to 7 persons (ideally, husband, wife, and two or three children) 
and that family earnings should vary between $20 and $60 per month.® 

The data were compiled by means of account books for a whole 
year filled in by specially appointed agents who visited the families 
daily. All books were submitted once a week to the Bureau for inspec- 
tion ; the entries were carefully checked and explanations asked in 
doubtful cases. In order to secure the fuli co-operation of the families, 
acknowledgments were granted in the form of gifts, advice, assistance, 
ete. 

The results are analysed by income groups constituted on the basis 
of total family income ; on the other hand, figures of expenditure are 
also given per “ adult male ’’, the scale of conversion used being the 





1 Ciry GOVERNMENT OF GREATER SHANGHAI, BuREAU OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS : 
Standard of Living of Shanghai Labourers. Shanghai, 1934. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933: “ Recent 
Family Budget Enquiries ’’ ; and also Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934 (Belgium) ‘ 
No. 2, Aug. 1934 (Finland) ; No. 6, Dec. 1934 (Merseyside, England) ; Vol. XX XI, 
No. 3, March 1935 (Czechoslovakia) ; No. 6, June 1935 (Sweden). 

3 At the period of the enquiry the value of the silver dollar was 0.58 American 


dollar. 
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modified form of the Atwater scale adopted by the 1919-1920 enquiry 
of the Osaka Municipal Bureau of Labour Research. 

The size and composition of the families covered is shown in table I. 
The total number of persons was 1,550 (including 140 boarders, or 


TABLE I. ANALYSIS OF FAMILY COMPOSITION, BY INCOME GROUPS 





Average number of persons | Average num- Avene tl 
, per family ber of equiva- | 2 Se | 
——- a of families lent adult pol. ane 
sities Famil Board- males per oo teal 
_—y Total family P y 
members ers 








62 
300-400 95 
400-500 80 
500-600 31 5.19 J . 4.02 
600-700 25 5.92 0.56 . 4.23 


700 and over 12 5.75 1.50 4.38 2.17 





Total 305 4.62 0.47 | 5.09 3.42 2.06 




















| 
| 





less than 10 per cent.). The average number of persons per family 


is 5.09 ; the size of the family increases with income from 4.18 persons 
in the lowest to 7.25 in the highest group. The equivalent number of 
adult males per family is 3.42. The number of gainfully occupied 
persons per family increases with income except in the two highest 
income groups, and is on an average 2.06 persons per family.! 


INCOME 


The various items of income are analysed in table II. The average 
current or “net ” income per family is $417.51 ; 87 per cent. of this 
sum is derived from earnings. The greatest single source is the earnings 
of the husband, amounting to 53 per cent. It is interesting to note that 
the relative importance of both these items tends to decrease as in- 
come advances. Current income from other sources amounts for all 
families to $53, representing 13 per cent. of the total. The most 
important items in this group are income from boarders, the subletting 
of rooms, and gifts and presents. A further point of significance in 
judging the standards of living is the high proportion of total income of a 
non - current character, which amounts for all families to about a quarter 
of the total income. 

EXPENDITURE 


Table III contains figures on expenditure. On comparing current 
income (table II) with current expenditure, it is found that there is an 





1 During the period of the enquiry 55 persons, or 8.7 per cent. of the employed 
members, became unemployed. 
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average deficit of $37.87 for all families. It is about $70 in the lowest 
income group and falls to about $20 in the higher income groups. 
Of the families included in the study 101 show a surplus and 204 a 
deficit. The average surplus and deficit for these families are re- 
spectively $60.80 and $86.73. It appears from the statements of non- 
current income and expenditure that the deficits are financed mainly 
by borrowing, pawning, etc. The exorbitant rates of interest paid on 
these loans, and the inability of the families to refund them in full, 
naturally give rise to grave social problems. 


General Expenditure 


Expenditure in a real sense (i.e. expenditure on consumption and 
other current items as normally understood in family budget en- 
quiries) amounts to an average of $454 per family. The percentage 
expenditure on food (including wine, etc.) is 57 per cent. for all families, 
falling from 60 per cent. in the lowest to 47 per cent. in the highest 
group. Rent amounts in all groups, regardless of the level of income, 
to about 11 per cent. ; expenditure on fuel and light, which for all 
families accounts for about 6 per cent., ranges between about 5 and 
8 per cent., falling with income ; expenditure on clothing gradually 
rises with income from 6 to more than 10 per cent. The figure for 
miscellaneous expenditure is about 18 per cent. on an average ; in the 
highest income groups it accounts for about a fourth of the total 
expenditure. 


Food 


. Table IV gives some details of the food consumption of the average 

family ; the classification, which is that usually employed by the Office, 
is as follows 1: bread and cereals ; meat and fish ; milk, milk products, 
etc. ; vegetables and fruit ; drinks and tobacco ; meals taken outside 
the home ; and miscellaneous foods. Figures of quantities consumed 
cannot be given for this classification. 

A characteristic feature of this budget is the very high proportion 
of expenditure given to cereals ; half the total food expenditure is 
for this group. The most important item, which in fact dominates the 
whole budget, is rice, which alone accounts for some 40 per cent. of the 
total. Milk and milk products are practically unknown; and the 
proportion of fats is extremely low. Meat and fish account for some 
14 per cent. of the total, whilst vegetables and fruit reach a level of 
almost 18 per cent. Expenditure on drinks and tobacco is relatively 
high: more than 7 per cent. A further important item, as in most 
Eastern budgets, is condiments: 9.25 per cent. 

In order to show the changes in food consumption as income 
advances, table V has been added. The original classification, which 
is retained in this table, differs in some respects from that in table IV 
and it is less suited as a basis for international comparisons ; it gives, 
however, in broad outline an idea of the important changes in food 
habits as the standard of living rises. 





1 The original classification of the data is reproduced in table V. 
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TABLE IV. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY FOOD EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 
AND PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION 





Yearly expenditure Per cent. of 
total 
expenditure 
on food 





Food u 
oa Per unit of 


Per family consumption 





$ 
. Bread, cereals : 
Rice 
Wheat flour 
Wheaten cake 
Fresh noodle 
Others 








. Meat, fish 





. Milk, milk products, etc. : 
Milk, milk powder 
Eggs, fresh and preserved 
Lard, vegetable oils 





Total 





. Vegetables, fruit : 
Beans and vegetables 12.33 
Fruit R 1.02 





Total 13.35 








. Drinks and tobacco 





VI. Meals taken outside the home 





VII. Miscellaneous : 
Condiments 24.10 
Candies, etc. 0.28 








Total 24.38 7.14 9.35 





Grand total 260.65 76.21 100.00 


| 


The percentage expenditure on cereals is surprisingly insensitive 
to changes in income ; the relative expenditure is however slightly 
less in the higher income groups (it decreases from 56 to 49 per cent.). 
The same applies, broadly speaking, to the important group of beans 
and vegetables. On the other hand, there is a marked increase in the 
relative importance of the animal food group (which rises from 138 to 
22 per cent.) and a less pronounced increase in the group of other 
foods ; whilst the relative expenditure on condiments shows a pro- 
nounced tendency to decrease. 
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TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY EXPENDITURE ON FOOD PER UNIT 
OF CONSUMPTION, BY INCOME GROUPS 





Families with a yearly income of : 
AA i... 

Food group fam- 
ilies $200- | $300- | $400- | $500- | $600- 

300 400 500 600 700 

















Amounts 





Cereals and products 37.71 | 37.58 
Beans and vegetables 12.33 | 12.01 
Meat, fish and eggs 11.66 | 8.76 
Condiments ? 7.45 | 7.68 
Other foods * 1.48 | 1.14 





70.63 | 67.18 























Percentages 





Cereals and products 53.4 55.9 
Beans and vegetables 17.5 | 17.9 
Meat, fish and eggs ! 16.5 | 13.1 
Condiments * 10.5 | 11.4 
Other foods * 2.1 1.7 





Total ¢ 100.0 
































1 Including milk and milk products. 

? Including lard and vegetable oils. 

* Including fruit, sweets, etc. 

* Excluding drinks and tobacco ; the figures therefore differ from those in previous tables 


Nutritive Properties of the Diet 


The enquiry contains an analysis of the nutritive properties of the 
diet. Some of the main results are summarised in table VI. 

The number of calories per adult male per day is about 3,000 ; 
75 per cent. of the energy is supplied by cereals, mainly rice. The 
quantity of proteins is about 80 grammes per day ; only about 10 per 
cent. is of animal origin, cereals being the main source of supply. 
The low proportion of animal proteins in the diet constitutes perhaps 
the most striking difference between Eastern and Western food 
standards. The intake of fat is low: less than 50 grammes per adult 
male per day. More than 90 per cent. of the supply of carbohydrates 
(560 grammes) is derived from cereals. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, it may be said that the quality of 
the diet is low. The amount of proteins barely meets the physiological 
minimum requirements ; that of fats is clearly insufficient ; the pro- 
portion of carbohydrates is too high. In consequence, the diet is also 
deficient in calcium and phosphorus as well as in the vitamins A 
and D. 
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TABLE VI. ANALYSIS OF THE NUTRITIVE PROPERTIES OF THE FOOD 
CONSUMED PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION PER DAY 





Calorific value Proteins Fats Carbohydrates 





Food group 
Cal- Per Gram- Per Gram- Gram- Per 
ories cent. mes cent. mes mes cent. 








Rice and wheat 2,248 x 50.0 60.6 ~ J 05.6 | 90.3 
Beans and bean 
products 213 . . 18.4 . 4.8 
Vegetables 93 . v 5.3 lv A 17.8 3.1 
Meat and fish 120 J y 10.3 ¥ ’ 0.3 0.1 
Eggs and milk 8 , 0.9 . — — 
Oil, sauce, and 800 J 4 3.3 . 1.1 
sugar 
Others 26 . / 1.3 ; at 2 0.6 | 
































3,008 ; 5 100.0 | 





Housing 
Information on the character of the dwellings occupied by the 
workers is very scarce in most Chinese family budget enquiries. The 


present enquiry forms somewhat of an exception and the information 
given is therefore summarised in some detail. Table VII analyses the 


TABLE VII. ANALYSIS OF SIZE OF DWELLINGS AND YEARLY RENTALS, 
BY INCOME GROUPS 





Families with a yearly income of : 
All 
fam- 
ilies | $200- | $300- | $400- | $500- | $600- 
300 400 500 600 700 








Number of families 62 92 80 31 25 
Average number of rooms 
per family ‘ 1.53 | 1.70 
Average number of “ stan- 
dard *’ rooms per family 1.02 1.40 
Average number of “ adult 
males’’ per standard 
room 2 2.83 | 2.75 | 2.33) 2.50) 2.04 1.55 
Average rent per family ($) | 37.83 | 28.16 | 34.23 | 36.59 | 49.29 . 59.43 
Average rent per room ($) | 22.93 | 22.35 | 22.37 | 21.52 | 27.23 23.03 
Average rent per standard 
room ($) 26.97 | 26.07 | 24.28 | 27.10 | 26.50 25.24 
Average rent per “adult 
male ”’ ($) 11.06 | 9.88 | 11.08 | 10.14 | 12.26 13.41 





Expenditure on ; 
Water ($) 7.66 | 7.04] 7.22] 7.36/ 8.78 11.28 
Furniture and utensils ($)| 4.55 | 2.63| 3.72| 3.95 | 7.35 d 12.58 
Repairs ($) 1.09 | 0.08/ 0.57| 0.97| 1.12 0.90 












































1 The “ standard room ” (or chien) has a cubic content of about 32 m’. 
* Excluding boarders. 
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available data on the size of dwellings and the rents paid by the 
different income groups. 

The average number of rooms per family is 1.65, or, reduced to a 
“standard ” room, 1.41. The number of standard rooms per family 
increases with income from 1.0 in the lowest income group to 2.6 in 
the highest. The figures reflect a state of serious overcrowding, the 
average number of “ adult males ” per standard room for all families 
being no less than 2.8. As is to be expected, the density of habitation 
is highest among the poorer families and decreases with income. It 
is found also that the rent paid per standard room remains nearly 
constant, regardless of income, while the average rent per “ adult 
male ” naturally increases with income owing to the greater size of the 
dwellings in the higher income groups. 

The high figure of expenditure on water ($7.66-for all families) is 
explained by the fact that in the working-class families hot or boiled 
water and drinking water are usually bought from hot-water shops. 
Furniture and utensils amount on an average to $4.55 per family, 
the figure increasing rapidly with income. Expenditure on repairs, 
finally, is practically non-existent in the lowest income groups and 
increases in an irregular fashion with income. 

Information on the quality of the dwellings is summarised in 
table VIII. The houses occupied are classified as follows : (a) relatively 


TABLE VIII. ANALYSIS OF THE CHARACTER OF THE DWELLINGS OCCUPIED, 
BY MAIN TYPES OF DWELLING 





Type of dwelling 





Two-storey One-storey 
honees heuees Straw huts | All houses 





| Number of families 185 103 
| Average window area (m?) 0.20 0.09 


| 
| Floors : 
Wood 162 28 190 


Cement 18 41 
Mud 57 74 


| Water supply : 
Tap water 50 207 
Wells 18 43 
Creeks 85 55 





| Dwellings with kitchen 20 178 





Dwellings without kitchen 83 127 

















| 


satisfactory two-storey buildings ; (b) one-storey buildings, mainly 
bungalows, of inferior structure ; (c) straw huts. Of the families covered 
by the enquiry about 60, 34, and 6 per cent. respectively live in these 
various types. The window area of the dwellings is very small, and 
most of the huts have no windows at all. About 62 per cent. of the 
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families have wooden floors, 24 per cent. have cement floors, and the 
rest mud floors. Tap water is used by 68 per cent. of the families for 
washing and cleaning, water from wells by 14 per cent. and creek 
water by the remaining 18 per cent. Of the families 58 per cent. have 
kitchens ; the rest have to do the cooking in their bedrooms. 


Fuel and Light 


The main items in the expenditure on fuel and light are kerosene, 
accounting for 24.5 per cent. of the total expenditure on this group, 
and firewood and “ useless timber ”, which together account for 42.6 
per cent. ; coal and charcoal account for 12.3 per cent. The expenditure 
on electric light is insignificant (2.9 per cent.); only 38 families 
contribute to this item. The distribution of expenditure is much 
the same in all income groups.. 


Clothing 


Of the expenditure on clothing (table [X) a little more than half 
the total, almost regardless of income, goes to the purchase of piece 
goods, i.e. mainly various forms of sheetings, shirtings, and other cheap 
cotton goods. Ready-made clothes account for some 11 per cent. of the 
total, and consist mainly of shirts, underwear, and children’s outer 
clothing. Bedding takes a further 2 per cent. of the expenditure, and 
the rest (about 33 per cent.) has to suffice for other expenditure : 
hats, shoes, socks and stockings, etc. 


TABLE IX. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY EXPENDITURE ON CLOTHING PER UNIT 
OF CONSUMPTION, BY INCOME GROUPS 





. Families with a yearly income of : 
A 
Clothing group fam- 
ilies $200- | $300- $400- | $500- $600- 
300 400 500 600 700 








Amounts 





Bedding 0.21| 0. 0.18 | 0.12 
Ready-made clothes 1.18 J J ‘ 131} 1.31 
Piece goods 5.60 | 4. : , 7.87 | 7.78 
Unclassified 3.38 . . . 3.94 | 5.22 


























10.37 ° . . 12.80 | 14.43 





Percentages 





| 


| 
Bedding 2.03| 1.88 1.38| 0.83| 6.14 
Ready-made clothes 11.38| 9.23 65| 10.24} 9.06| 14.81 
Piece goods 54.01 | 54.42 57.61 | 58.92| 52.08 
Unclassified 82.58 | 34.52 30.77 | 36.19| 27.02 























i 
100.0 (100.0 100.0 |100.0 poe 
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Throughout, the quantities purchased are small and are mainly 
of the cheapest grades, and, it is added, “ what constitutes the total 
clothing expenditure of an average workman in a year’s time is hardly 
sufficient for a decent pair of boots ”’. 

An inventory was taken of the total stocks of clothing in the pos- 
session of 24 families ; the average value per family was $116.64. The 
value of articles shared by all members of the family amounted to 
16.8 per cent. of the total ; the belongings of the husband, wife, sons, 
and daughters accounted for 34.8, 21.5, 14.4, and 10.2 per cent. 
respectively. 

Miscellaneous Expenditure 


An analysis of miscellaneous expenditure is given in table X. 


‘ 


TABLE X. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE 
PER FAMILY, BY INCOME GROUPS 





Families with a yearly income of : 
All 
fam- 
ilies $200- | $300- | $400- | $500- | $600- 
300 400 500 600 700 














Amounts 





Rates and contributions 0.72 | 0.37 , t 1.43 
Sanitary and medical ex- 

penses 13.92 | 9.64 .60| 22.74 
Religious worship 5.32 | 3.48 J o 10.34 
Education 1.45 | 0.36 ¢ a 1.88 
Social intercourse 10.54 | 5.95 ‘ s 24.06 
Amusements 2.40; 0.63 A J 5.12 
Communications 5.87 | 38.41 i ‘ $ 7.77 
Occasional expenses 22.64 | 15.53 . - . 36.83 
Other items * 17.24 8.80 ‘ s 37.33 





Total ? 79.60 | 48.17 7 |147.50 (215.71 


























Percentages 





Rates and contributions 0.8 
Sanitary and medical ex- 
penses ° 20.0 
Religious worship . 7.2 
Education J 0.7 
Social intercourse 
Amusements 
Communications 
Occasional expenses k 
Other items ! y t J : 17.1 13.9 





Total ? 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
































1 Including savings (average of $0.18 per family), interest on debts ($5.73), and expenditure 


on ornaments ($0.83). 
* Excluding expenditure on wine and cigarettes (here included with food) and on water, 


furniture and utensils, and repairs (included with housing). 
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Rates and contributions amount in all income groups to about 
1 per cent. of the total miscellaneous expenditure. Sanitary and medical 
expenditure amounts for all groups to about 18 per cent. ; although 
the sums expended increase very considerably with income, the relative 
expenditure falls from 20 per cent. in the lowest to 11 per cent. in the 
highest income group. Expenditure on religious worship ranges 
between 4 and more than 7 per cent. Expenditure for educational 
purposes is almost negligible, being less than 2 per cent. for all families. 
Expenditure for social purposes—presents, dinners on festival days, 
etc.—is a relatively important group, amounting for all families to 
more than 13 per cent. of the total. Amusements and communications 
(including travelling) are two relatively unimportant items. Occasional 
expenses—ranging between 20 and nearly 50 per cent.—are the most 
important item of miscellaneous expenditure. They include remittances 
to relatives, purchase of properties, expenditure for births, weddings, 
funerals, etc. During the period of enquiry 50 families incurred expendi- 
ture for wedding and birthday celebrations, amounting to an average 
of $56 per family ; 63 families expended an average of $38 on funerals ; 
and 23 families an average of $2.32 (!) in connection with births. 


Correspondence : 


Collective Agreements in France 


A summary of a report presented by Mr. Pierre Laroque and adopted 
by the French National Economic Council at its sitting of 30 November 
1934+} was published in the International Labour Review forMay 1935 
(pp. 700-714) under the title “ Collective Agreements in France”. On 
page 63 of the report the author, speaking of the attitude of the trade 
unions to collective agreements, expressed himself as follows : “ However, 
all the workers’ organisations have not taken up the same attitude in 
regard to collective agreements. The General Confederation of United 
Labour is, in fact, opposed to these agreements, as it is to every form of 
collaboration between employers and workers: a militant revolutionary 
body, it refuses to assume any engagement which might possibly hamper 
it in the pursuit of its chosen aim.” This passage was summarised as 
follows on page 703 of the Review : “ However, all the workers’ organisa- 
tions have not taken up the same attitude in regard to collective agreements. 
The General Confederation of United Labour is, in fact, opposed to 
collective agreements.” 

This statement has provoked a protest from the General Confederation 
of United Labour, which on 11 June addressed to the Director of the 
International Labour Office the letter reproduced below. 





1 CONSEIL NATIONAL ECONOMIQUE : Les conventions collectives de travail. Paris, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1934. 
7 
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Paris, 11 June 1935. 
Sir, 

In the name of the General Confederation of United Labour, 
we wish to protest against the following erroneous statement which 
appeared in the International Labour Review for May 1935, page 708 : 
“The General Confederation of United Labour is, in fact, opposed to 
collective agreements. ”’ 

Not content with a mere protest, we ask you, in the next number 
of your Review, to correct this statement and indicate our position 
in favour of collective agreements by publishing the following irre- 
futable evidence : 

The sixth National Congress (November 1981), in adopting the 
corporative programme of the Confederation, added the following 
words to point 5: “ To require the signature of collective agreements, 
as the ratification of the victory of the workers over the employers. ” 

The seventh Congress (September 1933) in turn adopted a general 
resolution, in chapter 3 of which we assert : 


“ The attack on wages is, in general, broken up, and applied piecemeal 
in individual forms in an industry, an undertaking, or even a workshop 
or a single shift. This method of reducing the area of attack is often 
furthered by the absence of any collective agreement. 

“ The united labour unions must wage a relentless struggle against 
the employers’ attempts to destroy the existing collective agreements, 
and devote every effort to safeguarding their hardly-won gains by securing 
the signature of new agreements.” 


Lastly, one of our most recent official documents, taken from the 
general resolution adopted in March by the National Committee of 
our Confederation, is entitled: “Defence and improvement of wages 
and working conditions, by the extension of the system of collective agree- 
ments.” 

To these texts, which have had a wide circulation in the whole 
of our trade union press, and which irrefutably demonstrate the atti- 
tude of the General Confederation of United Labour to collective 
agreements, we can add numerous examples of cases where collective 
agreements have in fact been established. 

One of the most forcible examples, which has attracted the sus- 
tained attention and active solidarity of the whole of the French 
trade union movement, is the case of the Dunkerque United Labour 
Union of Dock Workers, which struck in support of the collective agree- 
ment. 
The Marseilles United Labour Union of Metal Workers is party 
to a collective agreement for shipbuilding, and has also signed a collec- 
tive agreement for founders in Marseilles. 

In the printing and paper industry, there are in existence a large 
number of collective agreements, local or regional, which have been 
signed by our trade unions. In Paris, our United Labour Union for 
the Printing and Paper Industry has for many years, as a result of 
its activities, ensured the observance of its collective agreement 
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safeguarding for the workers in the industry the guaranteed minimum 
working conditions which are specified in it ; the Lyons United Labour 
Union of Lithographers also has its own collective agreement. 

In the building industry, the Paris tile fixers and the Boutigny 
(Oise) building workers have their conditions regulated by collective 
agreements signed by our two united labour unions. 

The Seine United Labour Union for the Clothing Industry has 
just signed two collective agreements this year. 

Other proofs too could be added. 

If collective agreements, which are consistently favoured by the 
General Confederation of United Labour in all action taken by it 
in support of its claims, meet with great obstacles in the process of 
negotiation, this is due to the systematic obstruction of the employers. 

Our united labour unions and federations have drawn up various 
draft collective agreements, many of which have been submitted to 
the employers’ trade chambers. 

The whole press of the united labour movement has called the 
attention of the public to the position taken up by our Confederation 
on the question of collective agreements, and to our continual activity 
for their establishment, and we hope that you will realise the impor- 
tance of our request for the insertion of this correction in the next 
number of the International Labour Review. 


Thanking you in anticipation, we are, etc. 





STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level 
of unemployment for 33 countries. Figures for different industries 
and occupations will be found in the I.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. 
II : Labour Statistics), which also gives notes on the sources, scope, 
and methods of compilation of each series. The principal problems 
of these statistics are examined in other publications of the Office ! ; 
for figures based on unemployment insurance statistics additional 
information as to the scope and working of these schemes will be 
found in a special study by the Office.* Yearly figures (averages 
for twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and 
are in some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest 
available and are in some cases provisional; they are subject to 
change as new figures become available. Unless otherwise indicated 
the monthly figures refer to the end of each month. 

It should be emphasised that, if not otherwise stated, the figures 
relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in most cases 
fall far short of the reality. Their principal value is in indicating 
the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such movements 
are international comparisons possible ; the various series are 
not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of regis- 
tration of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, 
and in “normal” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in 
the recorded level of unemployment which does not correspond to 
changes in employment. Percentages are, however, more reliable 
than absolute numbers as measures of changes in the level of un- 
employment. Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus here too international comparisons are 
not possible. 

The sign * signifies : “no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ” ; the sign + : “ provisional figure ’’. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 








Unemployment | Employment 
insurance exchange 
| statistics statistics 
| Unemployed 
Unemployed Unemployed in receipt 


registered * Applicants 
_of benefit for work 


Per registered 
cent. 


Trade union 


Employment exchange statistics setunne 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Per 
Number | Number ont. Number 





Per 
cent. 








Number | 





172,450 13.6 200,112 
156,185 12.1 182,444 
164,509 12.3 192,062 
208,389 15.0 242,612 
253,368 20.3 300,223 
309,968 26.1 377,894 
| 328,844 29.0 405,741 
287,527 26.3 370,210 


263,883 | 24.1 347,670 
257,213 | 23.7 338,323 
248,066 328,915 
243,874 325,547 
249,275 331,994 
275,116 363,513 
308,106 399,138 
334,338 424,487 
334,658 421,730 
314,923 400,474 
372,141 
255,646 339,337 
238,133 . = 

220,599 Y ome 


1,353,000 * 
1,353,000 * 
1,915,025 
3,139,455 
4,573,219 
5,579,858 
4,733,014 
2,657,711 


31,032 
45,669 
47,359 
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117,866 
120,454 
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| 
Base figure | 6,889,539 | 18,826,221 t | 433,116 t | 1,135,070 f * 


* New series: returns from the German Labour Front. * Average for 11 months. * Including the 
Saar Territory. * Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. * Figures 
calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 
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11,112 . 23,763 
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50,918 
121,890 
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170,023 
166,228 


163,216 
175,974 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
DANzIG 
DENMARK (Free City of) SPAIN Estonia * Unitep States 

Employ- || Employ- Employ- Trade union Estimates 
Trade union ment ment oy ment returns ¢ (American 

Date fund returns | exchange || exchange statistics exchange Percentage Federation 

statistics || statistics statistics unemployed of Labour) 

Appli- is S ‘ 

nee pean : Las Unemployed Soo Unweighted Nember* 
‘Number aan: saghaevedl registered|| Wholly | Partially||registered Wholly tially unemployed 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 ° ° sg 2,957 || * * * . | 
1928 50,226 | 18.5 | 51,864 * * * 2,629 || 92/13 | * . | 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 ° * 3,181 || 82/12 | * . | 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 || 18,291 ° e 3,089 14.5 | 21 e 3,947,000 | 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 “ ° 3,542 19.1 26 19 7,431,000 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 ° ad 7,121 23.8 | 32 21 11,489,000 | 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 ° nad 8,207 24.3 | 31 21 11,904,000 | 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 || 20,326 381,278 | 240,541 2,970 20.9 | 26 24 - 
{1934 June | 57,510 | 15.5 | 73,639 || 17,774 || 281,707 | 202,287 903 || 19.6 | 25 | 24 | 10,310,000 | 
; July 56,849 | 15.3 72,386 || 16,852 320,907 | 199,940 493* || 20.8 | 28 24 10,793,000 
Aug. 57,875 | 15.5 75,208 || 16,941 394,493 i 838 21.6 | 28 24 10,821,000 
Sept. 61,348 | 16.4 79,071 16,588 415,921 | 240,910 1,016 20.3 | 25 23 | 10,950,000 
Oct. 68,509 | 18.2 85,484 || 18,835 391,906 | 237,824 1,796 20.1 24 23 11,039,000°) 
Nov. 83,042 | 22.3 | 103,722 || 20,395 388,711 | 222,413 2,927 21.1 | 25 26 11,450,000 | 

; Dec. 114,256 | 30.3 | 133,631 i 406,743 | 261,155 2,739 21.2 | 27 25 11,329,000 

1935 Jan. 111,418 | 29.5 | 133,069 || 23,032 451,234 | 259,950 3,406? || 21.0 | 26 23 11,776,000 
Feb. 107,011 | 28.3 | 125,892 || 21,077 450,040 | 239,595 3,721 20.0 | 24 22 11,500,000 | 
March 84,342 | 22.3 | 102,088 |} 18,611 437,088 | 267,394 3,121 19.4 | 22 23 11,500,000 | 

April 70,397 | 18.3 88,168 || 18,410 _ —_ 2,247 18.7 | 21 22 _ 
May 55,504 | 14.4 68,742 |} 18,353 _— _— 1,358 18.3 21 22 11,000,000 
June 50,356f| 12.6 62,821 16,212 _— _ 856 18.3T| 23f 23 — 

July 51,775f| 13.1f| 63,109 |] 14,341 ~ — 22 i#— |— | — _ 
Base figure| 386,797 | * * | * * | * 620,000 | 














1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
applicants for work registered ; figures relating to the end of each month. 


and civil works excluded. 


® Modified series. 


5 Including those employed on public works, etc. 


* Modified series. 


* Since January 1935, 
* Unemployed occupied on public 



























































4 From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 


FINLAND FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 
Statistics of : Employ- 
opment local unem- tte d ment Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date statistive ployment statistics exchange 
committees statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) temporary stoppages | 
Unemployed | Unemployed |led in receipt| tions for Per Per 
registered of relief | work Number | Et | Number | Oot 
1927 1,868 vd 33,549 47,289 899,093 7.4 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 ad 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2. 
1929 3,906 . 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 ° 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.2 
1931 11,522 e 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 63,972 273,412 * 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 45 | 
1933 17,139 44,656 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.5 | 
1934 10,011 23,802 342,165 376,495 1,801,913 13.9 8, 2.9 | 
1934 June 5,946 15,979 310,934 345,314 1,672,644 12.9 451,805 3.5 | 
July 5,691 10,988 320,427 \ 1,663,463 12.8 498,782 3.9 
Aug. 6,064 11,041 325,655 357,672 1,672,742 12.9 462,413 3.6 
Sept. 6,834 12,420 323,365 357,459 1,721,737 | 13.3 358,599 2.8 | 
Oct. 7,629 15,712 347,804 381,534 1,776,244 13.7 342,896 2.7 | 
Nov 9,708 18,598 375,183 416,605 1,807,661 13.9 314,638 2.5 
Dec. 10,680 19,208 419,129 454,915 1,793,047 13.8 293,400 2.3 | 
1935 Jan. 12,479 22,026 487,426 532,127 1,934,811 14.9 360,309 2.8 
Feb. 11,280 22,590 502,879 544,567 1,913,133 14.8 358,974 2.7 | 
March 9,780 22,193 484,463 526,501 1,819,147 14.0 323,522 2.5 | 
April 8,369 18,076 452,367 491,802 1,744,814 13.5 285,458 2.2 
May 5,804 12,698 423,250 459,155 1,703,952 13.1 320,511 2.5 
June 3,948 6,205 402,918 433,354 1,636,037 12.6 367.963 2.9 | 
July _ _ 381,217T 415,827T —_— — — -_ | 
' 
Base figure * . | . : 12,960,000 
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STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 








GREAT 


NETHERLANDS) 






















































































Britain HUNGARY [Ease Inpies |} [8!9# Faee State ITALY Japan * 
| Employment Social _|| Official estimates 
Employment || Employment || Employment || exchange statistics , 
exchange exchange exchange - look 
| Date statistics statistics statistics ee ~~. work gtatistics * Unemployed 
. ase : With claims} 
Applicants || Applications ||} Applicants = 
for work or work for work %e an Total a eq || Number = 
registered registered registered ay Sew ted . 
ne fit 
| 1927 1,091,271 13,881 ° 13,728 21,284 278,484 ° ® 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 - 14,821 22,487 324,422 ° bd 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 a 14,679 20,702 300,786 S ® 
} 1930 1,953,935 43,592 * ° 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 422,755 6.1 
| 1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817"); 1,006,442 485,681 6.8 
| 1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 5.6 
| 1934 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 963,677 372,941 5.0 
| 1934 June 2,092,586 46,863 14,949 18,745 90,408 830,856 372,070 5.0 
| July 2,126,260 45,486 15,152 18,447 89,736 886,998 367,950 4.9 
Aug. 2,136,578 48,365 16,060 18,447 98,252 866,570 365,596 4.9 
| Sept. 2,081,987 46,715 16,904 18,823 110,186 887,345 365,291 4.9 
| Oct. 2,119,635 52,987 16,829 20,179 117,507 905,114 360,104 4.8 
Nov. 2,120,785 y 17,715 20,964 123,890 969,944 360,750 4.8 
Dec. 2,085,815 53,168 16,741 23,780 128,084 961,705 365,788 4.9 
1935 Jan. 2,325,373 . 16,446 24,953 138,779 1,011,711 374,933 5.0 
Feb. 2,285,463 55,247 16,908 24,091 141,626 955,533 367,542 4.8 
March 2,153,870 58,008 17,172 20,800 137,870 853,189 = os 
April 044, 55,361 16,232 17,305 125,847 803,054 _ — 
May 2,044,752 52,605 _ 15,783 124.920 755,349 _ _ 
June 2,000,110 _ _— 16,503 130,244 638,100 _ — 
July 1,972,941 inn —_ 16,117 82,371 | eat on — 
Beefgure| * ff] * | Ct | * || 7Ses,sea 








1 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 


8 Extended series. 



















































































*Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
Latvia || Mexico Norway New Zeacanp || PALESTINE || PonrugaL 
| Employ- Employ- : Employ- 
ment Official || Trade union fund ment Employment — ment 
exchange || estimates returns exchange exchange statistics unahes « || exchange 
| Date statistics statistics statistics 
Applica- hh Unemployed Appli- | Employed 7 
: has ae : Ue- : conte for | on  pablle ne . » 
lor worl er | employed ‘|iwork reg- ie 
registered ployed || Number cent. istered * works | ploy ed || registered 
1927 3,131 * 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 e | * | ® 
| 1928 4,700 ° y 19.2 21,759 © e | ° ° 
| 1929 5,617 ° 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 ° | $3,104 ° 
1930 4,851 75,689" 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,003 ° | 4,833 e 
1931 8,709 257,722 S 22.3 27,479 41,430" ad 24,083 |; ° 
| 1932 14,587 339,372* || 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 40,173 18,239 33,352 
1933 8,156 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 53,382 48,456 18,370 25,255 
1934 4,965 a 15,963 30.7 35,121 47,028 43,175 ad — 
| 1934 June 1,019 210,885 14,073 27.2 28,794 48,393 44,429 ° _ 
July 904 182,828" || 12,934 24.7 25,386 49,931 45,793 ° —_ 
Aug. 949 193,364* || 12,998 24.6 27,210 50,545 46,894 ° — 
Sept. 999 213,876" || 13,690 25.6 31,083 50,026 46,754 bad — 
Oct. 1,796 186,188" || 14,631 27.1 34,292 48,094 45,359 ad oa 
Nov. 5,012 — 15,771 29.1 38,556 45,963 42,992 ° — 
| Dec. 7,854 a 17,792 32.8 40,288 44,283 42,054 e a 
| 1935 Jan. 7,604 _ 18,809 34.2 39,328 43,784 40,370 ° -- 
. 7,008 _ 17,976 32.6 40,637 42,906 39,602 ° -— 
March 6,451 _ 17,506 31.3 40,682 || 43,654 40,351 sd —_ 
April 5,975 im 17,221 | 30.6 40,450 || 44,672 41,886 ° _ 
May 3,266 wee 14,446 | 25.5 33,962 | 46,551 43,277 * = 
June “ — — pa 28,930 | 48,205t 44,750f * _ 
July —_ — _ —_ — aus aa * | mnt 
| Base figure | * | * 36,747 + \ * * | * | * 
+ Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * Modified series. * Incomplete 
figures. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 5 Including persons employed on public relief works 


These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 
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NETHERLANDS POLAND RUMANIA SwEDEN 





Statistics 


Employ- 
of local 


ment 
exchange 
statistics * 


‘Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 
committees 





Applications for 
work registered 


Number | Por cent. 


163,953 y * 
125,552 Y 10,373 
129,450 7,288 
226,659 
299,502 
255,582 
249,660 
342,166 


306,387 


Un- 
employed 
registered 


Un- 
employed 
registered 


Unemployed Applicants 
for relief 


registered 


Unemployed 
Per cent. 











Number 


26,868 
22,009 
27,775 


Number | Per ceat. 


31,076 
_ 29,716 
32,621° 





19,229 
16,662 
10,212 


© 
i) 


138,200 
271,092 
322,951 
332,772 


291,913 
297,744 
302,095 
309,623 
328,926 
365,613 
414,342 
432,392 
417,593 
384,222 
368,183 
355,223 
333,580 


170,681 


146,377 
154,188 
157,051 
153,833 
156,929 
162,993 
215,197 
241,432 
225,370 
191,115 
166,502 
163,718 
159,411t 
161,535t 
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481,379 ° 478,805 f 840° 








2,100,984 t | 





1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry 


workers and timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. 





SwIiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 





Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Percentage 
unemployed 





Wholly | Partially 


Applications 
or work 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 





Number Por cent. 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 
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11,824 
8,380 
8,131 





17,617 
16,348 
23,763 
51,371 
102,179 
184,555 
247,613 
245,953 
227,501 
226,711 


236,532 








52,869 
38,636 
41,630 
105,442 
291,332 
,059 
738,267 
676,994 


582,810 


602,760t 
566,522¢ 


5,721 
8,370 
8,198 
9,930 

14,761 

15,997 








Be or | 


492,808 





1,489,637 
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Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics, 








STATISTICS 


Statistics 
of the General Level of Employment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level of 
employment for 28 countries. Figures for different industries will be 
found in the I.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. IL: Labour Statistics), 
which also gives notes on the sources, scope, and methods of compilation 
of each series. Yearly figures (average for twelve months) are given 
for the period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed 
by the Office. The figures are the latest available and are in some 
cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new figures become 
available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures relate 
to the end of the month. In order to facilitate comparisons between 
the figures the Office has as far as possible recalculated the indexes 
on a common base (1929 = 100). The original base year is given 
in brackets in the headings of the table ; figures in heavy type indicate 
that the original base has been retained. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers recorded 
as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the number of 
hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, however, the 
statistics relate to the number of hours worked during a certain 
period of time, and in this case they record the fluctuations in thy 
volume of employment. According to their source the series may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a selected sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based or returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and 
the different methods used in their compilation and classification, 
international comparisons of the absolute level of employment and 
its fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, 
therefore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in 
employment. 

The sign * signifies : “no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ” ; the sign +: “ provisional figure”. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 
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GERMANY 


AUSTRIA 


BELGIUM 








Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Employers’ returns 


Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Buroanria * 


Canapa ¢ | 








ae 





Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 





Number 
employed 


Employment as 
percentage of possible 
number of : 








Hours of 
Workers week 


Number 
employed 


Index 
(1929) 


Index 
(1929) 


Index 
(1926) 





1935 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 





_ 
17,436,100 
17,595,347 
16,408,528 
14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 
15,040,864 


15,560,487 
15,529,683 
15,532,793 
15,558,981 
15,621,095 
15,636,436 
15,476,144 
14,873,276 
14,409,075 
14,687,969 
15,278,651 
15,929,961 
16,385,896 
16,504,000f 
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70.5 * 
674 
56.2 
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74.5 * 
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923,952 ® 























DENMARK 


Estonia‘ | 


Unitep Startzs * 





Employers’ returns 


Employers’ |! 
returns 


Employers’ returns 
(Manufacturing industries) 





Total number of 
hours worked per day 


Index 


(1923-1925) 


Estimates of: 








Number 
(thousands) 


Index 


Employed 





Index /|j(1 Jan.1927) 


(1931) 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Pay- 
rolls 


Wage 
earners 
employed 


Weekly 
payrolls 
($1,000’s) 





June 








93.0 
98.2 
100.0 
95.8 
88.1 
82.7 
84.3 
97.5 


105.7 
105.3 
101.8 

98.8 
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3,821,329f 





1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


100 


* The figures relate 


* Figure for July. 
to the ist of the following month. 


* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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FINLAND FRANCE * Great Britain 





Unemployment 


. is 
Employers’ returns Returns of labour inspectors seein Statistics 





Index (1926) Index , 
Numb (number employed — oy 


Number Hours employed in same month of 
employed | worked 1930 = 100) employed 


Index 














10,018,000 
10,023,000 
- 
2,750,555 
2,541,253 
2,392,321 
2,382,534 . 
2,319,474 10,139,000 


2,326,764 . 10,199,000 
2,337,916 i 10,180,000 
2,318,792 . 10,151,000 
2,278,142 . 10,181,000 
2,285,527 . 10,244,000 
2,270,648 t 10,209,000 

10,213,000 
10,252,000 
10,055,000 
10,083,000 
10,214,000 
10,327,000 
2,214, 10,338,000 
2,227,082 10,363,000 
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Employers’ || Sickness insurance 


Social insurance U 
- Employers’ returns returns statistics 
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Index* Index * (1929) 
Number (Sept. | Numb or Index Number 
employed 1926) | employed |hours worked (1926) employed 














1,033,609 . , | 148,288 
1,064,599 . | 161,483 
1,051,169 171,195 

,776 ‘ . j 94. 179,636 
937,298 . t . | 168,208 
862,469 . ; ; . | 140,977 
853,203 . . . . | 149,722 
913,068 . : . y . | 162,837 


947,451 " Y . | 165,823 
927,274 . | 167,075 
921,865 164,733 
925,936 164,074 
933,092 163 

949,775 
945,210 
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167,773 
170,226 
163,327 
164,296 
164,148 
167,015 
167,342t 
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+ | * ||s11,097| 1,277,200 | 1,017,257 | 





_ + The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. 
“Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * The figures relate to the middle of the month. —* Revised figures . 
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employed 


Index 


Index 


Social Federation 





Index 
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|employed (1928) 
(all industries) 


Hours worked 


(manufactures) 


per week (1929) 


Board __jof Industries 





Index Index 
(1926-1930) | (1925-1930) 





Dec. 
1935 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 





41,129 
42,927 


28,829 
29,035 
29,111 
29,195 
29,619 
29,662 
29,473 
29,300 
28,915 
28,488 
28,641 
28,826 
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78.1 
77.4 
77.2 
76.5 
75.1 
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68.6 
69.1 
72.5 
74.4 
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16,294 ® 


| 226,841 








SwITZERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA * 


YUGOSLAVIA 
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Social insurance 
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employed 


Index 
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Index 
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employed 
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194,015 | 
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| 122,497 | 404,656 | 


* * 








2 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


1929 = 100. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the month. 


* Since 1931, excluding agriculture. 


* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * Averag: 


for the month. 7 Including “ Natives”’. 





STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level of Actual 
Hours of Work 


The following table gives statistics of the hours actually worked 
in 18 countries during the period 1927-1935. It is in continuation of 
the similar table previously published in the Review.* 

The data are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first kind (for 9 coun- 
tries) show the average number of hours worked per worker in a certain 
period (e.g. a day, a week, a month); they are usually obtained by 
dividing the total number of hours worked during this period by the 
total number of workers on the payrolls of the establishments covered 
by the statistics during the same period. If a worker works at more than 
one establishment during the period, a certain possibility of error 
may thus arise ; this, however, can be ignored if the statistics relate 
to average hours per day or per week. It would no doubt be desirable 
for purposes of international comparison that the data should all 
relate to the same unit of time, but for various reasons, such as the 
varying length of the normal working day (in particular owing to the 
Saturday half-holiday), the varying number of days in the different 
months, etc., it is not possible to transform the series directly from 
one time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind (for 6 countries *) show the percen- 
tage of workers working certain specified hours, or hours within a 
certain range. The classification used varies from country to country, 
but as far as possible the data have been rearranged by the Office in 
three or four groups differing as little as possible from country to 
country. In addition, for France, these percentages have been used 
to construct an approximate index of average hours of work, which 
is also reproduced here. 

The data of both kinds are in most cases compiled on the basis 
of reports from a certain number of undertakings. The number of 
undertakings covered, the branches of industry represented, and their 
relative importance vary from country to country ; generally speaking, 
the statistics relate essentially to the principal manufacturing indus- 
tries ; they also include, but to an extent varying widely from country 
to country, industries of other kinds (building, mines, transport, 
public services, commerce, etc.). 

Owing to these numerous differences in method, the series are 
better suited to the study of changes within the different countries 
during recent years than to international comparisons of average 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 5, May 1935, pp. 732-735. 

Statistics of normal hours of work have been published here from time to time ; 
cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 2, April 1935, pp. 589- 
592. 

2 Two countries provide data of both kinds. 
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actual hours of work or of the distribution of hours. They are, however, 
a useful supplement to the information contained in the statistics of 
unemployment and employment, and of wages, published in the present 
number of the Review. 

Fuller details on the sources and methods of compilation of the 
various series in the table have been published in previous numbers 
of the Review 1; the complete series of these notes is given in the 
I.L.0. Year- Book, 1934-35 . 2 Notes on the series for Finland, France, 
and Japan now added to the table are given below. 


SouRcEsS AND NOTES 


Finland : Social Tidskrift—Sosialinen Aikakauskirja (Ministry of Social Affairs) 

Employers’ returns. Statistics compiled in connection with the statistics o 
the labour market, and based on the reports supplied quarterly by about 150 under 
takings employing some 60,000 workers (in 1934). They cover manufacturing 
industry as a whole, with the exception of the printing industry and undertakings 
for the distribution of water, light, and electric power. They show the average 
number of hours of work per worker during two weeks ; these figures have been 
halved by the International Labour Office in order to obtain the average number 
of hours per worker per week. 


France : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France (Statistique générale de la 

France). 

Index of the average number of hours of work per week, computed by the Sta- 
tistique générale de la France on the basis of the statistics of the labour inspectors 
and mining engineers, and indicating the distribution of workers according 
to their weekly hours of work. The statistics cover about 8,600 undertakings 
(employing more than 100 workers) and 2.2 million workers (in March 1935) engaged 
in industries (including building), transport, commerce, banking, etc. (see note 
on method in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, February 1935, 
p. 267). The workers are classified in groups according to their weekly hours, 
and the approximate average weekly hours are calculated by multiplying the 
hours worked in each group by the percentage of workers in that group. The 
index is computed from this average by taking for the base of each monthly index 
the corresponding month of 1930. 


Japan : Chingin Bukka Tokei Geppo (Monthly report on wage and price statistics) 

(Bureau of Statistics, Imperial Cabinet). 

Employers’ returns. Statistics compiled in connection with the wage statistics 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, based on reports supplied to the 
prefects by the employers of about 1,000 establishments (employing at least 
80 workers), and representing some 500,000 workers (at the beginning of 1935). 
They cover manufacturing industry as a whole (including building and undertak- 
ings for the distribution of water, gas, and electricity). They indicate the average 
number of hours of work per worker and per day during the month, including the 
daily rest period (or periods) allowed during the day. The International Labour 
Office has calculated a series excluding these rest periods. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1935, pp. 266-268, 
and No. 5, May 1935, p. 735. 
2 Vol. II : Labour Statistics, pp. 188-185. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (cont. ) 
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STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level of Wages 


The following tables give statistics of the general level of wages 
in 25 countries from 1927 to 1935. They are in continuation of those 
previously published in the Review under the title “ Index Numbers 
of the General Level of Wages’’!, but they now include three parts 
(instead of two). 

The first part of the tables gives series showing actual money 
wages, published by the statistical authorities or by important private 
institutions in different countries. The series have been chosen with 
the intention of giving for each country as comprehensive a view 
as possible of the general movement of industrial wages, this term 
being taken to include wages not only in manufacturing, but also in 
mines, public services, and even commerce, but as a general rule 
excluding agriculture. In some cases, as the general series relating 
to industries do not include certain non-manufacturing branches, 
supplementary series for mines or certain public services have, when 
possible, been added. 

The various series show numerous divergencies in the nature and 
scope of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree 
of skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in employ- 
ment in each country, for the statistics are based on only a selection 
of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid groups. 

The second and third parts of the tables give index numbers of 
money wages and real wages, calculated by the International Labour 
Office from the absolute data in the first part of the table, the year 
1929 being as far as possible taken as base. In some cases, where 
series showing absolute amounts were not available, recourse has been 
had to the index numbers published, which have been reduced to the 
common base. 

The index numbers of real wages have been calculated by means 
of the official cost-of-living index numbers 3 of the countries considered, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 5, May 1935, pp. 735-748. 

2 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 

* These index numbers are published quarterly in the International Labour 
Review. For the figures most recently published, cf. Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1935, 
pp. 124-129. For notes on the methods of compiling these index numbers, cf. Vol. 
XXVII, No. 4, April 1933, pp. 539-552, and later numbers ; the complete series 
of these notes is given in the I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. Il: Labour Statis- 
tics, pp. 205-223. 
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reduced where necessary to the year 1929 as base. In certain cases, 
depending on the methods of computation adopted, slight inaccuracies 
may result from this shifting of the base of the index numbers, but 
these inaccuracies cannot be more than trifling. For some countries 
the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929 ; for these, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers are shown in the tables in italics. Further, in some cases 
the cost-of-living index numbers available cannot be combined with 
the existing index numbers of money wages without certain reserva- 
tions ; in particular where the cost-of-living indexes relate to a single 
town (usually the capital), while the index numbers of wages cover 
the whole country, or definitely limited regions, as in the case of mines. 
In such cases the index numbers of real wages are given in brackets. 

International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergencies between the basic data are however of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by a conference of statistical 
experts, recalling the principal purposes for which the study of wage 
movements in time may be required, and enumerating the special 
characteristics required by indexes to be used for each of these pur- 

ses, } 

i The most important characteristics of each of the wage series 
given in the tables are summarily indicated in the headings. As regards 
the nature of the statistics, a distinction is drawn between rates and 
earnings. The statistics of rates are based on the conditions laid down 
in collective agreements or decisions of arbitration courts or other 
authorities, or fixed unilaterally by the employers, or merely on the 
wages recognised by custom. As a rule, these standards apply only 
to time workers and normal hours of work ; the degree in which they 
are representative of wages paid to all workers in the branch in question 
varies from one country to another. In some countries, the rates are 
described as “minimum ” rates, but this expression cannot always 
be taken in its strict sense. The statistics of earnings are usually based 
upon the payrolls of a certain number of representative undertakings ; 
they express the average wages actually paid (including bonuses, 
allowances, etc.) to all time and piece workers in the branch under 
consideration, for hours actually worked. 

The scope of the wage statistics is indicated in the headings by 
a statement of the main economic groups covered.? But the way in 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics ’’ ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OrFice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

® These groups, and their relation to the scheme of classification of industries 
adopted by the Office for its international comparisons (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1933, pp. 414-415, and I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934- 
1935, Vol. II: Labour Statistics, p. v), are as follows: (1) agriculture (item A), 
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which these groups are represented varies widely from country to 
country ; mines and industries are as a rule fairly fully covered ; 
public services and commerce, on the contrary, are often represented 
by only one or two branches, sometimes of very limited scope. 

Fuller information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of each of the series contained in the tables has been published from 
time to time in previous numbers of this Review | ; the complete series 
of these notes is given in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35. Similar 
information on new series published here for the first time is given 
below. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist °’. 
re i “ figures not yet received ”’. 
“ provisional figure ”’. 
%” ” “ branches relating to men only ’’. 
~ a - “* revised figure ”’. 
Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets : index numbers of real wages calculated by means of 
cost-of-living index numbers which are not strictly appropriate. 


” ” 


SouRCES AND NoTEs 


United States: (a) Mines and (b) Industries (United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics series) : Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of 
Labour). 

Statistics of hourly and weekly earnings based on the payroll reports supplied 
by 1,472 representative establishments in the bituminous coal-mining industry 
employing 259,590 workers, and by 24,658 representative industrial undertakings 
employing 3,889,414 workers (in March 1935), or more than 50 per cent. of all 
factory wage earners of the country. The data cover (a) bituminous coal-mines 
and (6) 90 manufacturing industries classified in the following 14 industrial groups : 
non-ferrous metals ; iron and steel ; machinery ; transportation equipment ; railroad 
repair shops; stone, clay, and glass; lumber; paper and printing ; textiles ; 
leather ; rubber ; chemicals ; food and drink ; tobacco. The money wages are 
obtained by dividing, for each industry, the total amount of payroll for the week 
nearest to the 15th of each month by the total number of hours worked for hourly 
earnings, and by the total number of workers employed for weekly earnings. 
All these data relate to a number of undertakings varying slightly from month to 
month ; the hourly data cover a smaller number of undertakings than the weekly 
data. The index of hourly earnings (base : 1932 = 100) is reproduced without 





including forestry and cattle rearing (excluded in principle from the tables) ; 
(2) mines (item B), including quarries and oil wells ; (3) industries (items C to L), 
including all manufacturing industries, as well as building and constructional 
work ; (4) public services (items M to R), including transport of every kind ; supply 
of water, light, and power ; postal, telegraph, and telephone services ; and public 
administration ; (5) commerce (items S and T), including banks, insurance, hotels, 
and restaurants ; (6) various (items U to Y), covering certain occupations which 
are either ill-defined or too special or limited to be assigned to any particular group. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, pp. 228-237 
and 248, and later numbers. 

2 Vol. II: Labour Statistics, pp. 185-200. 
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change. The index numbers of weekly earnings have been calculated by the 
International Labour Office by dividing the index numbers of the total amount 
of payroll by the index numbers of the total number of workers (original indexes : 
base : 1929 = 100 for mines and 1923-1925 = 100 for industries). As these 
various indexes are obtained by the “chain” system (comparing the data from 
month to month in the same establishments) their fluctuations do not correspond 
exactly to those of the data published on money wages. The index numbers of 
real wages have been computed by taking the official cost-of-living index of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


France: Industries (metals, etc.): Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la 
France (Statistique générale de la France). 


Statistics of hourly rates of wages based on the result of annual enquiries of the 
Groupe des industries métallurgiques, mécaniques et connexes de la région parisienne, 
carried out in about 1,050 establishments (members of the Groupe) employing 
about 200,000 workers, e.g. nearly 25 per cent. of all wage earners in the metal 
industry of the whole country. The data refer to the Paris area only and cover all 
metal trades : metallurgy, tools and apparatus, mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing, vehicle construction and repairing. They represent average hourly wages 
(including bonuses, etc., but excluding family allowances) paid to skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled workers. The index numbers of money wages have been 
calculated by the International Labour Office on the base 1929 = 100; the index 
numbers of real wages have been computed by taking the official cost-of-living 
index number for Paris. 


Great Britain: London and Cambridge Economic Service index: Agriculture, 
industries, public services : Monthly Bulletin (London and Cambridge Economic 
Service). 


Index numbers compiled by the London and Cambridge Economic Service 


and based on rates of wages (for time and piece work) or on changes in these rates, 
as fixed by collective agreements or Trade Boards. The data relate to representative 
towns or districts in various parts of the country and cover the following 20 indus- 
tries and occupations : (1) for men: agricultural labourers ; coal mining ; fitters ; 
engineering labourers ; shipbuilding ; bricklayers ; bricklayers’ labourers ; com- 
positors ; railways ; dock labourers ; tram drivers and conductors ; lorry drivers ; 
labourers under local authorities (non-trading services) ; (2) for women : boot and 
shoe making; sugar and confectionery industries ; tailoring ; shirt making ; tobacco ; 
(3) for men and women: cotton ; wool. 

Indexes for these 20 categories are computed by taking an unweighted average 
of the quotations for the different towns or districts, except for coal mining and 
compositors, for which a weighted average is taken. The general index is a weighted 
average of the indexes of the categories considered, the weights being based on an 
estimate of the total weekly wage bill in each industry at the end of 1924, with 
certain adjustments designed to give approximately the correct proportion to 
women’s wages as a whole and to give the right proportion to the three groups 
agriculture, coal mining, and “all others ’’. The original index numbers published 
on the base December 1924 = 100 have been recalculated by the International 
Labour Office on the base 1929 = 100. The index numbers of real wages have been 
obtained by taking the cost-of-living index of the Ministry of Labour. 


Hungary. ° 
(a) Mines: Communication from the Royal Hungarian Central Office of Sta- 
tistics. 

Statistics of earnings per shift, based on reports made to the Central Office of 
Statistics by the district offices of mines, and covering (in 1933) 31,678 workers. 
The data relate to all the mines in the country and to the whole of the workers 
(men and women) of all categories. The averages are weighted. The index numbers 
of money wages are reproduced without change. The index numbers of real wages 
have been calculated by taking the official cost-of-living index for Budapest. 
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(b) Transport : Communication from the Royal Hungarian Central Office of 
Statistics. 


Statistics of daily rates, based on the data of the sickness and accident 
insurance statistics and covering (in 1933) 77,608 workers. The data relate to the 
whole country and to workers on the State railways who are liable to insurance 
(the workers whose wages are above a certain limit and who are therefore 
excluded from insurance form only a small minority). A weighted average wage 
is calculated by multiplying the average wage in each of the ten wage classes of 
the insurance system by the number of workers in that class. The index 
numbers of money wages are reproduced without change. The index numbers of 
real wages have been calculated by taking the official cost-of-living index number 
for Budapest. 


Japan: Public services (Imperial Cabinet series): Chingin Bukka Tokei Geppo 
(Monthly report on wage and price statistics) (Bureau of Statistics, Imperial 
Cabinet). 

Statistics of daily earnings, based on the results of monthly enquiries carried 
out among 447 undertakings employing more than 160,000 workers (in March 
1935). They refer to 23 of the 47 prefectures of Japan proper, and cover 18 branches 
classified in the following six groups : tramways ; street buses ; railways ; naviga- 
tion ; other transport undertakings ; post, telegraph, and telephone. The averages 
are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages (including allowances and 
bonuses) paid during the month considered by the total number of days actually 
worked during the same month. The index numbers of money wages have been 
calculated by the International Labour Office on the base 1929 = 100; the index 
numbers of real wages have been computed by taking the cost-of-living index 
numbers for 13 towns compiled by the Economic Department of the Osaka Asahi 
Shimbun Company. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
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Germany. Annual figures : averages (for 1934: men (semi-skilled) and women : average of March 
and December ; general average : figure for March) ; monthly figures : ist of the following month. Before 
1928, old series linked up with the new one. 


Austria. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
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1927 100 | 
1928 | 
1929 | 
1930 104 
1931 109 
1932 111 
1933 109 
1934 | 108 





1934 : March 108 
June 110 112 
Sept. F 107 109 
Dec. 102 103 

1935 : March 104f 106T 
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} 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 

Belgium. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, and October. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 





DENMARK ESTONIA UNITED STATES 
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Ww M - p | 
Men oo jh ane General Sasey ‘ak. an a Men (skilled Men and women | 
skilled) skilled) | unskilled) average unskilled) and unskilled) (skilled and unsk.) | 
Hourly Hourly | Weekly Hourly | Weekly | 
earnings earnings | earnings’ | earnings | earnings? | 








Hourly earnings 





Money wages 
| 





Ore Ore Sant. 


1927 124 129 29.3 
1928 123 128 
1929 124 128 
* 1930 126 131 
1931 126 131 
1932 127 131 
1933 127 131 
1934 132 


1934 : March 131 
June 131 
Sept. ‘ 132 
Dec. 5 133 29.0 
March _ 28.9 
June = | 30.2 | 
| 
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| 
| 





of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 





101 
100 
100 
102 
102 
102 
102 
103 


1934 : March 102 
June 102 
Sept. 103 
Dec. 104 
March _ 
June _ 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1 





1927 98 99 ¢ (101)* 
1928 99 99 
1929 100 100 
1930 106 106 
1931 114 113 (116) * * 

1932 114 114 (116)* 100 
1933 112 111 (120)? 113 
1934 108 (121) 139 


1934 : March 109 ° * 
June 108 109 (119) 140 
Sept. 108 107 * . . 
Dec. 106 (124) 142 

1935 : March _ _ (121) | * . 
June _ _ (130) oe 









































1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

* The money wages have not been used directly for calculating the index numbers of the corresponding 
series (see note on method, pp. 259-260). 

_ Denmark. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month in 

question. 

Estonia. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures : average for the half-year ending with the month 
in question ; from 1935: averages for the month. 
: United States. Mines and Industries: annual figures : averages (except for absolute figures for 193C : 
averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Unitep States (cont.) 





Industries | Pub. serv. (railways) 





N.1L.C.B. series 





Men (skilled and Men Women (skilled) General Men (skilled and 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) average unskilled) 








Hourly |Weekly | Hourly| Weekly | Hourly |Weekly | Hourly| Weekly Hourly Weekly 
earnings | earnings 


earn- earn- earn- earn- earn- earn- earn- earn- 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 








Money wages 





$ $ Cents $ 


31.52 23.55 39.8 27.53 
31.95 47.4 23.90 39.6 . 27.88 
32.59 48.6 24.42 39.9 . 28.52 
29.15 47.8 21.91 39.5 . 25.84 
25.07 46.1 19.21 37.1 . 22.64 
19.50 40.1 14.53 32.4 ; 17.07 
20.26 40.1 14.91 34.0 17.71 
22.41 47.8 16.42 | 42.5 20.12 





22.58 46.5 16.70 42.2 20.53 
23.20 48.0 17.06 42.9 6 20.71 
2.62 48.0 15.98 | 43.0 R 19.55 
23.03 48.7 16.59 42.8 ; 20.74 
24.25 49.4 17.85 43.3 21.86 


_ a —_— | = 21.60 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





1934: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
March 
June 102 



































: 1929 = 





96 
98 
100 
104 
111 
108 
111 
124 124 


1934 : March 122 122* 
June . 125 126 
Sept. 122 33 124 
Dec. 124 5 125 

1935 : March 123 106 123 
June _ -- 123 












































United State (cont.). Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 
Public services : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





U.S.A. (cont.) FRANCE 


Certain ind., pub. Industries Industries, various 
serv., watleus Mines | (metals, etc.) 
(trade union rates) Paris region Paris | «Towns other than Paris 
P Men Men and 
Men (chiefly (chiefl - P P Women 
kill y sk.|women (skilled Men (chiefly skilled) : F 
wma & unsk.) and unskillled) (chiefly skilled) 














Daily 


Hourly rates earnings Hourly rates rates rates rates rates rates 








ae | Daily eo" Daily | Hourly | Daily 
rates 





Money wages 


| 





Z 
Z 


Frs. 


31.30 
1928 x 30.91 
1929 34.29 
1930 37.01 
1931 . 35.68 
1932 ° 32.86 
1933 32.53 
1934 32.61 








SSeSsery 
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1934 : March 32.66 
June 32.61 


Sept. 32.59 
32.59 


Dec. 
1935 : March 32.51 
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Index numbers of money 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1923 
1934 


1934 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1935 : March 





























1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1934 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1935 : March 



































+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : annual figures: 15 May of each year. 
France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 


month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Industries, various : annual figures: October of each year. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 





GreEAT BRITAIN HuNGARY ITALY 





Agriculture, mines, Min Industries, Trans- |/Mines, ind., pub. 
ind., public services - public services port serv., various 
M. of L. |L. &C.E.S. 
series series M a 
Men and women Men and women (skilled and unskilled) (sk. pow = 


(skilled and unsk.) 











Earnings | Hourly Daily Daily Hourly 
Weekly rates per shift | earnings | earnings rates earnings 








Money wages 
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numbers of money wages (Base : 





93 
98 
100 
92 
91 





dex numbe 








99 
100 
100 
103 
109 
110 
111 
110 (137) 


| 

110 (113) 
112 (11) | | 
109 (128) 
| 











b 108 (139) 
: March 110 (132) 
June 113f 42t (132) 




















Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). General series: annual figures: averages ; 
monthly figures : Ministry of Labour series : averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 


Hungary. Mines; Industries, etc.; Transport: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Jtaly. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont, ) 





JAPAN 





Industries Transport | Industries 





Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 





Men and Men Women Men and Men Women 
women (sk. and | (sk. and po women (sk. and | (sk. and oe 
(sk. and unsk.)} unsk.) unsk.) (sk. and unsk.)| unsk.) unsk.) 




















Daily earnings 





Money wages 





Sen 


195.7 
204.2 
206.4 
200.2 
187.0 
190.9 
187.9 
189.3 


195.0 . 
187.2 / 215.7 
185.2 ‘ 213.8 
194.6 226.8 
191.7 221.1 


mM 
® 
s 


Sen 


1927 253.8 
1928 e 259.6 
1929 F 264.5 
1930 x 255.1 
1931 ; 243.0 
1932 . 250.6 
1933 . 254.4 
1934 . 248.6 


1934 : March ’ 258.9 
June ‘ 243.1 
Sept. A 240.3 
Dec. ¢ 254.0 
1935 : March . 249.1 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1934: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1935 : March 
































1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 nd 

1932 100 
1933 104 
1934 107 


1934: March 108 
June 106 
Sept. 105 
Dec. 105 
1935 : March 105 






































1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Mines; Industries; Transport: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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” NETHER- 
LATVIA NORWAY New ZEALAND LANDS 





Industries, public services °, commerce Mines, ‘Agric.°, mines ®, ind., pub.| Mines, 
(Ri 


Riga) 





i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Women | Women Men Women 


Men Men Men | Men 
(skilled)| (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) |\(sk.and unsk.))(sk. and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.))(sk. and unsk.) 


Hourly 
earnings 





| 
| 
| 
‘ 2 , i» ? 
industries || serv.°, comm., various | industries 
| 
| 











Hourly earnings Daily earnings} Weekly rates (minimum) 








y wages 


| Kr. 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1934: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1935 : March 
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1933 
1934 


1934: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1935 : March 





























Index number of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 





] 
1927 * * * | 94 | 97 
1928 ‘ ‘ * | 96 | 100 
1929 * * 4% 100 100 
1930 100 100 100 | | 103 
1931 107 110 11st) | 103 
1932 108 112 118 |) | 102 
1933 102 114 120 | 104 
1934 104 111 120 126 103 


1934: March] 109 111 127 126 102 

June 97 104 112 118 101 

Sept. | 105 111 127 130 102 

Dec. 110 118 125 132 || 104 

1935: March| 112 120 130 138 | 102 
| 



































1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
ménth in question. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 
month in question. 
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POLAND RUMANIA SwEDEN 





_ Mines, oo Mines °, industries, public services, commerce, 
industries - omm., wesleus various 
Men and Men and Men Women General average 
women women (skilled (skilled and (skilled and (including 
(sk. & unsk.)|| and unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) young persons) 
Hourly Monthly Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 





























Money wages 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 






































109 
102 
100 
97 
120 
116 
116 
1934 117 
1934: March 117 
June 117 


Sept. 118 
117 


Dec. } 
1935: March | 108 
June | 101 



































Poland. Annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes calculated on the basis of 
the movement of rates). 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, and 
October. 

Sweden. Annual figures : averages. 
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SwiITZERLAND 





Mines °, industries, public services °, commerce 





Men Men Women 

(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) | 
| 
| 








Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 

















Money wages 
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Index numbers of 1929 = 100) 





Sept. 
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Switzerland. Annual figures : averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
ine are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
method. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Pg | USS. R. 


| 
| | 
aes, ind., | Mines, | 
pub. serv., | industries 





Mines, ind., 
pub. serv., 
commerce 
Men and Men and Men and 
Men and women wenen women 


Men 
women - J 
(sk. and (skilled and (skilled and (skilled and (skilled and 


unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) 


Earnings | Hourly rates | Weekly rates Weekly Monthly Monthly 
per shift | (minimum) | (minimum) rates wages earnings 


Industries 


Mines (Prague) 


commerce 

















Money wages 





Ké. Ké. 


1927 194.80 
1928 4.26 204.38 
1929 4.37 209.98 
1930 4.47 214.75 
1931 4.49 215.65 
1932 4.49 215.50 
1933 4.47 214.56 
1934 4.37 209.54 


se ee ee eo 


1934: March 4.44 213.01 
June 4.35 208.66 
Sept. 4.34 208.23 
Dec. 4.34 208.21 
March 4.34 208.21 
4.34 208.34 
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Index number of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) ! 

















| 
1928 | 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
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1 Except for series in italics : base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 

U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Yugoslavia. Annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures : averages. 
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numerous branches (both shops and travelling vans) and has developed very 
considerably during recent years. The study is instructive, not only as regards 
Switzerland but in a general way for the light it throws on the controversial problem 
of the social and economic value of large and small commercial undertakings. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Commission on the Economic and Financial Relations between the Union of 
South Africa and the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa. Report. Pretoria, 
1935. 273 pp. 12s. 


Report presented by the Government of the Union of South Africa to the Council 
of the League of Nations concerning the administration of South-West Africa for the 
Year 1934. Pretoria, 1935. 1v + 108 pp., illustr. 


UNITED STATES OF AMECICA 
Department of Agriculture. Agriculture in Southern Africa. By Clifford C. 
Taytor. Technical Bulletin No. 466. Washington, 1935. 342 pp., illustr. 30 cents. 


Contains detailed information on the various branches of agricultural produc- 
tion in Southern Africa. The study is published to promote a broader view of the 
present and probable future production of farm products in countries outside the 
United States, because it is estimated that without a thorough knowledge of the 
developments in foreign agriculture, no rational agricultural policy can be evolved. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States, 1934. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. 
XVI + 791 pp. $1.50. 


—— -—— World Economic Review 1933. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1934. vir + 290 pp. 20 cents. 


Department of Labour. Employment for Graduates of Educational Institutions. 
Letter from the Secretary of Labour transmitting in response to Senate Resolution 
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No. 67, submitted by Senator Walsh, a Report relative to aiding Graduates of Educa- 
tional Institutions in the Matter of securing Employment. Senate Document No. 45. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. ur + 14 pp. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research, Statistics and 
Finance. Report of the Findings in a Survey of Former Members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Winter 1933-34 Term. Washington, 1934. 6 pp. (typescript), 
tables. 

According to this report, which is the second of a series issued by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, employment opportunities for former members 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps were markedly greater during the spring and 
summer of 1934 than during the preceding winter, and every State without excep- 
tion showed a substantial increase in the number of these men who were employed. 
Of those who left the Corps during or at the close of the winter 1933-34, 36 per cent. 
secured jobs, almost all in private industry. 


Office of the Director of Emergency Conservation Work. Third Report. For the 
period 1 April 1934 to 30 September 1934. With certain data from 5 April 1933 
through 30 September 1934. 48 pp., typescript. 

A summary of the origin and organisation of the Emergency Conservation 
Work scheme, and a review of activities during the period 1 April to 30 September 
1934. The principal events during the six months in question include the enrolment 
of an additional 50,000 men from the drought areas as a drought relief measure, 
necessitating an increase in the number of camps, and the provision of educational 
opportunities for members of the group, by means of which 2,479 illiterate persons 
learned to read and write. 


PORTO RICO 
Department of Labour. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour submitted 
to the Governor of Puerto Rico, 1933-34. San Juan, 1935. 231 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Arnhold, Dr. Mensch und Arbeit. 5. Studienkonferenz der Deutschen Reichs- 
bahn-Gesellschaft. Berlin, Verkehrswissenschaftliche Lehrmittelgesellschaft 
m.b.H. bei der Deutschen Reichsbahn, 1934. 37 pp. 1 mark. 


Association des industriels de Belgique pour |’étude et la propagation des engins 
et mesures propres 4 préserver les ouvriers des accidents du travail. L’année des 
cables. Recueil de renseignements sommaires sur les études publi¢es en Belgique 
el a V'étranger en 1934, au sujet des cables de mines, de levage ou de transport aérien, 
ainsi qu’au sujet des chaines. No. 14. 1935. Brussels, 1935. 104 pp., diagrams. 


Bailey, S. H. Mr. Roosevelt’s Experiments. Day to Day Pamphlets No. 24. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1935. 48 pp. Is. 6d. 

A running criticism of the New Deal made by an acute observer at first hand. 
There is no attempt to evaluate the whole situation, but the observations made, 
while sometimes open to the reproach of one-sidedness, are never superficial. 
Mr. Bailey’s opening statement, that the New Deal “ has sprung as much from 
social resentment as economic stringency”, and his closing remark, that a re- 
direction of educational policy is imperative if the American people are to be able 
to distinguish the genuine reformer from the social quack, are characteristic of the 
depth and range of his analysis. 


Barone, Enrico. Grundziige der theoretischen Nationalékonomie. Ubersetzt und 
mit einem Anhang versehen von Hans STaEHLE. Mit einer Einfiihrung von Joseph 
ScHUMPETER. Zweite, durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin, F. Diimmler, 1935. 279 pp., 
diagrams. 

A second (revised) edition of a well-known textbook, which had for some years 
been out of print. The changes mainly affect the chapter on trusts and monopolies 
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which now includes some more recent considerations of Barone’s relating to 
dumping. 


Camiro, Max. Vacaciones pagadas. Algunos problemas sobre aplicacién de la 
ley que consagra la reforma. Mexico, 1985. 20 pp. 


Cassa nazionale malattie per gli addetti al commercio. L’assicurazione malattie 
per i prestatori dopera del commercio durante l'anno 1933. Relazioni, bilancio, 
statistiche. Rome, 1935. 79 + CCxLItI pp. 

By an agreement between the National Fascist Confederation of Commerce 
and the National Fascist Confederation of Commercial Employees, a national 
sickness insurance fund for commercial employees was created in 1929. The man- 
aging committee has now published the report of the fund for 1933, showing the 
development of this institution, which is organised and administered on corporative 
principles. Full statistical data and the balance sheet for 1933 show the importance 
of this branch of social insurance in Italy. 


Centrale voor Werkloozenzorg. Arbeidskans in Arbeidsnood. Bestrijding van 
de moreele gevaren der werklooshetd. Utrecht. 82 pp., illustr. 

This report of the Central Office for Unemployment Relief instituted by the 
Netherlands Council of the Churches for Practical Christianity, deals with the 
moral dangers that unemployment presents, especially for young people. It de- 
scribes the work of the Central Office in connection with the development of possi- 
bilities of employment (camps, etc.), and reproduces the principal ministerial 
instructions relating to its activities. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Department of Manufacture Com- 
mittee. The Shorter Work Week. Washington, 1934. 30 pp. 


This pamphlet sets out the arguments against a statutory reduction of hours 
of work, maintaining that this would result in a contraction of output and a further 


loss of purchasing power. It is contended that the standards of hours considered 
necessary for any industry should be established by agreement within the industry 
and that governmental action respecting hours and wages should be confined to 
enforcing such basic standards as are considered necessary to prevent unfair com- 
petition. The report stresses the restrictive effect of a reduction of hours on pro- 
duction, and the need for flexibility in work schedules rendered necessary by the 


variations in employment conditions in different industries. Wage increases are 


discussed in relation to purchasing power and productivity. 


Coates, W. P., and Coates, Z. K. The second Five-Year Plan of Development of 
the U.S.S.R. Preface by the Rt. Hon. Herbert S. Morrisson, L.C.C. Foreword 
by A. Ozersky. London, Methuen, 1934. xxvi + 129 pp., diagrams. 

A summary of the achievements of the First Five-Year Plan and of the provisions 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, based exclusively on official statistics. The book, 
to which the Chief of the Soviet Trade Delegation in London contributes a foreword, 
may be considered a semi-official summary of the Soviet plans. No attempt is 
made to explain or to analyse them. 


Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori dell’ industria. 1 riassorbimento della 
disoccupazione in Italia. Serie A (Documenti), No. 9. Rome, 1935. 136 pp., tables. 

Collection of agreements concluded by the Fascist Confederation of Industrial 
Workers and by the different national Fascist federations of industrial workers, 
with a view to reabsorbing the available labour supply in Italy, principally by the 
reduction of working hours. 


Corsi, Edward. In the Shadow of Liberty. The Chronicle of Ellis Island. New 
York, Macmillan, 1935. vu1 + 321 pp., illustr. 

The author was born in Italy, emigrated to the United States as a boy in 1907, 
and subsequently became Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, the admin- 
istration of which had just prior to his appointment been the object of severe 
criticism both in the United States and in foreign countries. The moment was 
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favourable for the introduction of reforms, and Mr. Corsi undertook to give new- 
comers to the United States a better welcome than had been given to their pre- 
decessors. The book under review is an account of Mr. Corsi’s life and in particular 
of his experiences on the Island. 


Cowden, Howard A. A Trip to Co-operative Europe. North Kansas City, Missouri, 
Union Oil Company Co-operative. 31 pp., illustr. 5 cents. 


Die Sozialversicherung in Elsass und Lothringen. Teil III. Unfallversicherung, 
von Jean IssLER. Strasburg, Heitz. 1x + 188 pp. 


Directory of Opportunities for Vocational Training in New York City. Compiled 
by the Vocational Service for Juniors. New York, 1935. xu + 103 pp. 


Evatt, The Hon. H. V. The British Dominions as Mandatories. Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Australian and New Zealand Society for International 
Law, Vol. I. Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, in association with Oxford 
University Press, Melbourne, London, etc., 1934. 32 pp. 


Fédération nationale des mutuelles ouvriéres “Le Travail”. Les assurances 
sociales et la lutte contre les fléaux sociaux. Rapports présentés au Congrés de Lyon 
(octobre 1934) par les Docteurs Guyot et WEIGERT. Versailles, 1934. 71 pp. 

Contains the reports on alcoholism and tuberculosis (Dr. Guyor) and on cancer, 
syphilis, and industrial diseases (Dr. WEIGERT) presented to the Congress of the 
French National Federation of Workers’ Mutual Aid Societies held at Lyons 
in October 1934. 


Fularski, Mieczyslaw. Swiatowy Zwiazek Polakéw z Zagranicy. Odbitka z 
Miesiecznika ‘“‘ Polacy Zagranica”’. Warsaw, 1934. 16 pp. 

Contains the text of the proposed rules of the Union of Poles living in countries 
other than Poland, which was founded in 1934. A short historical account is also 
given of this institution, which includes the Polish organisations in different coun- 
tries throughout the world. 


Gasser, Dr. Elsa F. Preise, Lebenkosten, Léhne im ersten Halbjahr 1934. Separat- 
abdruck aus der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung, Nrn. 1330, 1359, und 1398 vom Juli 1934. 


29 pp. 


Green, William. The Thirty-Hour Week. Washington, American Federation 
of Labour, 1935. 48 pp., diagrams. 

This pamphlet puts forward the arguments in favour of a 30-hour week. It 
describes the situation of the unemployed worker and stresses the necessity of 
removing the great uncertainty of employment. The fall in income of wage earners 
in the United States since 1929 is shown to be greater than the fall in income of 
other economic groups. It is argued that the increase in purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers which would result from the 30-hour week with maintenance 
of earnings would stimulate industrial production and business activity, release 
credit, and render possible a higher standard of living. The effect on farmers is 
examined ; the measure is shown to be in their favour, as enabling them to secure 
a more stable and a better demand for their products. Figures are given relating 
to unemployment, cost of production, the increase in profits since 1932, and the 
increase in productivity per head. 


Herisson, M. Le crédit agricole mutuel au Maroc. Paris, Rousseau, 1934. 285 pp. 
40 frs. 


After describing the characteristic features of Moroccan rural economy and 
the colonising work of the Protectorate, this book gives detailed information on the 
working and the results of agricultural mutual credit institutions in French Morocco, 
those which are open to both European settlers and Native agriculturists, and 
also those which are reserved for the latter, i.e. Native agricultural provident 
societies, and the more recent regional Native savings and agricultural credit 
funds, and the Native central agricultural credit and provident fund. 
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Hours and Wages Provisions in NRA Codes. A compilation organised by Leon 
C. MarsHatt. The Brookings Institution Pamphlet Series No. 16. Washington, 
The Brookings Institution, 1935. vm + 115 pp. 50 cents. 

The author analyses in condensed tabular form the hours and wages provisions 
contained in the 517 codes of fair competition adopted up to 8 August 1934. The 
tables indicate, in respect of hours of work, the basic hours with the weekly and 
daily maximum, the number of days of work permitted per week, the nature of the 
overtime provisions, the extent of exceptions during peak periods or for emergency 
repairs, and the existence of provisions exempting certain occupations, such as 
executives and supervisors, outside salesmen, watchmen, etc. ; in respect of wages 
the minimum rates, the categories of persons excepted from minimum wage rates, 
the types of clauses relating to wages in the higher brackets (semi-skilled and 
skilled workers), and the existence of certain special clauses relating to wages. 


’ 

Institute for Science of Labour. Reports. No. 25. General Intelligence Test and 
its Norm. I. Standardisation of Intelligence Tests fer Children, Adolescents and 
Adults. II. Mental Development of the Japanese. By H. Kirtwara. 22 + 8 pp., 
diagrams. 50 sen. No. 26. A Study of the Physical Sport-Types of the Japanese. 
By Dr. T. Yact. 17 pp., tables, diagrams. 30 sen. No. 27. Experimental Studies 
on the Day and Night Inversion of Daily Routine. By T. Istkawa. (Supplemental 
Report to the No. 3 Report in this Series.) 14 pp., diagrams. 30 sen. No. 28. 
Rafraichometer. An Instrument for measuring Atmospheric Cooling Power. By 
S. Epa and S. KaTuki. 9 pp., diagrams. 25 sen. No. 29. I. Sex-Ratio in the Popula- 
tion of Japan Proper. U1. The Influence of Industrialism upon the Mortality of Young 
People and Adults. By S. Katuki. 30 pp., tables, diagrams. 60sen. No. 30. Adapta- 
tion and Revision of Non-Verbal Will-Temperament Test. By H. Kuirrmara. 
14 pp., diagrams. 30 sen. Kurasiki, 1934 and 1935. 


Jarzebecki, Witold. Polonja zagraniczna. O Polakach zyjacych poza granicami 
Rzeczypospolitej sléw kilka. Warsaw, Komitet Dnia Polaka Zagranica, 1934. 20 pp. 

Analysis of the geographical distribution and general living conditions of Poles 
in countries other than Poland, estimated by the author at 8 million persons. 


Lufio Pefia, Enrique. El problema de la unificacién de los seguros sociales fuera 
de Espafia. Publicaciones del Instituto Nacional de Previsién. Madrid, 1935. 


253 pp. 


Macartney, C. A. Social and Economic Planning. Being an account of a Confer- 
ence held in London by the Industrial Advisory Committee of the League of Nations 
Union, 19-21 February 1935. London, 1935. 96 pp. 6d. 

The method adopted in this pamphlet of taking the essential points brought 
out in the course of a conference and weaving them into a connected account is an 
interesting development in the art of public information. It is impossible to summa- 
rise the many attitudes towards and opinions of economic planning brought to- 
gether here ; but for anyone desiring a general description of what public men and 
women with business, political, academic, and international experience are thinking 
in this direction, the present account could hardly be bettered. 


Magyar Gy4riparosok OrszAgos Szivetséga. Evi jelentése az 1935. evi. rendes 
Kozgyuléshez. Budapest, Pallas Részvénytassasag Nyomdaja, 1935. 224 pp. 


Mathewson, S., Story, H. W., and Parkinson, R. Pooled versus Reserve Funds 
for Unemployment Compensation. New York, American Management Association, 


1935. 19 pp. 


Mercantile Marine Service Association. Seventy-Eighth Annual Report. Liver- 
pool, 1935. 35 pp. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Unemployment Insurance. A Summary 


of some existing Governmental and Private Plans. Monograph One (Revised Edition) 
in a Series on Social Insurance. New York, 1935. 81 pp. 
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Milne-Bailey, W. Trade Unions and the State. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1934. 395 pp. 

The author traces the evolution of trade unions in Great Britain and their 
influence in the State. A chapter describes the nature of strikes against the Govern- 
ment and their importance not merely in Great Britain but also elsewhere. A further 
chapter deals with the influence of trade unions during the war period. The author 
also discusses the influences behind post-war conflicts through which trade unionism 
has passed and deals fully with the General Strike in Great Britain in 1926. The 
chapter on the group life of trade unions is a close account of internal trade union 
practice in Great Britain under present-day conditions. In another part of the 
book the author deals in an interesting way with the question of freedom of asso- 
ciation. 


Morel, Georges. Les rapports économiques de la Suisse avec la Russie. These 
présentée 4 la Faculté des sciences économiques et sociales de |’ Université de Genéve. 
Geneva, 1934. 198 pp. 

This work, which deals with Swiss emigration to Russia and economic relations 
between Russia and Switzerland, is in four parts dealing respectively with demo- 
graphic relations, legal relations, Swiss activities and capital in Russia, and commer- 
cial relations. A short survey of Russian emigration to Switzerland is given in the 
appendix. 


Moulton, Harold G., and Leven, Maurice. The Thirty-Hour Week. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1935. 20 pp. 

Summarises the arguments against the introduction of a statutory 30-hour 
week. The authors examine in particular the productive capacity of the United 
States and conclude that a reduction of hours of work to 30 a week would inevitably 
mean a volume of wealth production below the levels obtaining in 1929, without 
at the same time securing a better distribution of wealth, or generating recovery. 
They also consider the effect of a 30-hour week upon various economic classes. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Nineteenth Annual Meeting 16 May 1935. 
American Industry and Economic Progress. New York. 28 pp., diagrams. 


National Safety Council. Too Long at the Wheel. A Study of Exhaustion and 
Drowsiness as They Affect Traffic Accidents. Chicago, 1935. 48 pp., illustr. 25 cents. 


Nogueira, Pupo 0. A industria em face das leis do trabalho. Sao Paulo, Escolas 
Profissionaes Salesianas, 1935. 225 pp. 

Mr. Nogueira, who is General Secretary of the Employers’ Federation of the 
State of Sao Paulo, has published a selection of the numerous memorials, analyses, 
criticisms, suggestions, and reports which he has had occasion to prepare, in the 
course of his duties, in connection with Brazilian labour legislation. In an intro- 
ductory section he sketches the development of che trade union movement and the 
class struggle. The succeeding sections voice the objections of employers to the 
laws relating to holidays with pay, the protection of women and children, hours 
of work, and pension insurance. 


Ohlin, Bertil. Utrikeshandel och handelspolitik. Stockholm, Natur och Kultur, 
1984. 215 pp. 

This book by the distinguished economist, Professor Bertil Ohlin, gives an 
authoritative and very interesting survey of the theory of international trade, the 
development of commercial policies in the post-war period, and the effect of these 
developments on the economic life of the nation. It is clearly and objectively 
written and forms a most valuable contribution to the Swedish literature on econo- 
mic subjects intended for the general public. 


Ormaechea, Rafael Garcia. Jurisprudencia del Tribunal supremo y de la Comision 
superior de Prevision sobre accidentes del trabajo 1902-1934. Madrid, Sobrinos de la 
Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1935. 677 pp. 
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Orsz4gos Tarsadalombiztosit6 Intézet. Institut national d’assurances sociales. 
Landes-Sozialversicherungs-Anstalt. Jelentése 1933. évi Balesetelharitasi Tevéken- 
ységérél. Az 1933. évben bejelentett és az 1932. évben eliészér kartalanitott balesetek 
statisztikaja. Compte rendu pour 1933 sur Vactivité de la prévention des accidents. 
Statistique des accidents déclarés en 1933 et premiérement indemnisés en 1932. Jahres- 
bericht iiber die Unfallverhiitungstatigkeit im Jahre 1933. Statistik der im 1933 gemel- 
deten und in 1932 erstmalig entschddigten Unfdlle. Budapest, 1935. 119 pp., illustr. 


Paret, L. Victor. La reduccién de la jornada de trabajo. Sociedad para el progreso 
social. Grupo nacional espafiol de la Asociacién internacional del Mismo Nombre. 
Publicacién Num. 45. Madrid, 1935. 382 pp. 


Pierre de Gréce, Prince. Les coopératives agricoles danoises et le marché extérieur. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1935. 181 pp. 

Since the work of Georges Desbons, published some twenty years ago, this is the 
first comprehensive and systematic study in Freneh on the Danish agricultural 
co-operative movement. It is a valuable addition to the French literature on co- 
operation. It describes the remarkable co-operative structure on which rests the 
future of Danish agriculture, and on which numerous co-operative organisations 
in other countries have been or may be modelled in order to help to solve the agri- 
cultural problem. The work, which is well documented, describes clearly the 
organisation and working of every form of agricultural co-operative society in 
Denmark, and explains their origin, which in itself is particularly instructive, by 
reference to the geographical, economic, and historical bases of the movement. 
The last chapter describes the efforts of Danish agriculture and the co-operative 
organisations to cope with the economic depression. 


Rada Organizacyjna Polakéw z Zagranicy. Piec lat pracy dla Polonji Zagranicz- 

j. Sprawozdanie z dzialalnosci Rady Organizacyjnej Polakéw z Zagranicy za 
okres od lipca 1929 r. do lipca 1934 r. Warszawa, 1934. Warsaw. 288 pp., illustr, 
Report of the Organising Committee of the Union of Poles living in countries 
other than Poland, presented to the second Congress of these Poles held in 1934. 


Ringhand, Kurt. Die in der Nachkriegszeit eingetretenen Verdnderungen in der 
Alterszusammensetzung der deutschen Bevilkerung, ihre Ursachen und Wirkungen. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde 
einer Hohen Rechts- und Staatswissenchaftlichen Fakultaét der Ernst-Moritz- 
Arndt-Universitét zu Griefswald. Griefswald, 1934. vi + 101 pp. 

Analysis of the changes in the age composition of the population of Germany, 
the causes of these changes, and their effects. 


Santa Maria Heredia, Tomas. Nociones de Alta Contabilidad y Estadistica para 
los Establecimientos de Ramos Generales. Buenos Aires, Editorial Cantiello, 1934. 
152 pp. 

Deals with the application of the principles and methods of scientific management 
to statistical work and accounting in industrial and commercial undertakings, and 
gives an account of scientific management in different countries from the time of 
Taylor onwards. , 


Sarkar, Benoy Kumar. Imperial Preference vis-a-vis World Economy in relation 
to the International Trade and National Economy of India. Calcutta, N. M. Ray- 
Chowdhury, 1934. ur -+ 164 pp., diagrams. 5 rupees. 


Shipping Federation. The Training of Officers. London, 1934. 28 pp. 

A Committee was set up in 1927 by the Manning Committee of the Shipping 
Federation, to advise upon the training of navigating officers for the mercantile 
marine. It originally comprised only marine superintendents, but was subsequently 
reconstituted in November 1933 so as to include the principals of five nautical 
schools. 

The report of this Committee begins with a survey of the various methods at 
present adopted in Great Britain for the training of deck officers. The figures given 
show that apprentices constitute the great majority of future officers. In view of this 
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preponderance, it is held that apprenticeship should remain the principal basis for any 
general scheme of training for deck officers. The main purpose of the report is to 
outline a regular and reasonable system of training for the whole mercantile marine, 
which should, as faras possible, be uniform, and not involve undue expense or any con- 
siderable disturbance of existing methods of training. The allegation that appren- 
ticeship constitutes a form of cheap labour, and that far too many apprentices are 
being trained at present, is vigorously combated, and it is maintained that it would 
be inadvisable to reduce the number of boys under training. Doubts are expressed 
as to the value of training for sail, concerning which there has been a good deal 
of controversy, and the Committee decided not to recommend any scheme providing 
for sailing-ship training. As regards the preliminary qualifications of apprentices, 
the report recommends that none should be admitted below the age of sixteen, 
and that all should receive a full-time education before reaching that age ; though 
previous nautical training is not considered essential, a high standard of physical 
fitness is insisted on. The most important of the proposals in connection with the 
general scheme of training outlined provides for the establishment of a Central 
Board of Control, consisting of fourteen members, entrusted with the general 
supervision of the whole system. Its principal functions would be to draw up a 
standard curriculum for a four years’ course of study, to set annual examination 
papers based on it, and to give advice for the practical guidance of masters of vessels 
on which apprentices are being trained. It is emphasised that the successful working 
of any system of training will depend principally upon the masters and officers of 
ships on which apprentices are carried, and the report contains a number of 
suggestions for their guidance. While the need for practical instruction in navigation 
and seamanship, and of affording apprentices adequate facilities for becoming 
familiar with methods of stowing, handling, and discharging cargo, is stressed, it 
is also recommended that a definite time should be allotted everyday for theoret- 
ical instruction, based on the approved curriculum, and that masters should keep 
records of the work and progress of individual apprentices, and require them to 
pass an annual examination. 


Simone, Luigi de. Machinisme et main-d’euvre. Les transferts d@emplois aux 
Etats-Unis. Geneva, Commission romande de rationalisation. 25 pp. (typescript), 
diagrams. 2 frs. 

In this short study the author summarises the lessons drawn from a large number 
of enquiries made in the United States on the progress of mechanisation, the 
efficiency of the workers, and employment. He reaches the conclusion that ‘* the 
common idea that mechanical progress tends to increase production continually 
and at the same time to throw the workers out of employment is not tenable.” 


Stowarzyszenie Opieki nad Niezatrudniona Mlodzieza w Warszawie. Sprawoz- 
danie, 1934-1935. Warsaw, Marzec, 1935. 127 pp. 

This report of the Polish Association for the Assistance of Young Unemployed 
Persons was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIV, No. 7, 
13 May 1935, pages 232-235. 


Strickland, C. F. The Progress of Rural Welfare in India, 1934. Indian Village 
Welfare Association. London, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1934. 46 pp. 

A brief account of the various activities of official and private agencies for the 
improvement of conditions of life in rural areas in most of the British Indian Provin- 
ces and some of the Indian States, by a retired member of the Indian Civil Service 
and well-known writer on co-operation. In reviewing these activities, the author, 
in conformity with the general attitude of the Association for which he has prepared 
this pamphlet, is concerned to bring out their value as a permanent contribution to 
the uplift of the peasant population. His conclusion is that the importance of 
working on a plan, instead of haphazard or along a single line of advance, is coming 
to be increasingly realised. The pamphlet includes a most useful bibliography. 


Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta. Finnish Co-operative Wholesale Society- 
Annual Report of the Board of Directors for the Thirtieth Business Year 1934. Helsing. 
fors, 1935. 17 pp. 
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The League ¥ ear-Book 1934. Third Annual Edition. Edited by Judith Jackson 
and Stephen K1nc-Hat. Preface by the Rt. Hon. Stanley Batpwin, M.P. London, 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 1934. x11 + 598 pp., diagrams, charts. 


Certain amendments and additions that bring the matter it contains up to date 
_have been made in this third edition of The League Year-Book. The principal 
change in the arrangement of the material is in the second part, in which the 
activities of the League of Nations, the International Labour Organisation, and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice during 1933-1934 are dealt with in the 
form of a chronological summary. 


Thornthwaite, C. Warren, assisted by Helen I. Stentz. Internal Migration in 
the United States. Preface by Carter Goopricn. Bulletin No. 1. Study of Population 
Redistribution. Industrial Research Department, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1934. x + 
52 pp., maps, graphs. 

This pamphlet presents the population movements which have taken place in 
the United States since 1850 in the form of maps, accompanied by an explanatory 
text. The immediate occasion for the study is the present economic depression, 
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